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FREE TRADE, NOT PREFERENCE, THE 
TRUE BASIS OF EMPIRE. 


A REVISED case for Tariff Reform, purged of many of its original 
blemishes, and with obvious traces of having passed through the 
fires of recent controversy, has been gradually evolved. The pro- 
pagandists have profited by experience. They have discovered that 
the British people, who are seldom lacking in generous instincts, 
are far more attracted by the prospect of advantages for the 
Colonies than by specious promises of benefits for home consump- 
tion. Preference won for Mr. Chamberlain the favourable hearing 
at the outset of his campaign, which he mistook for the first-fruits 
of victory, and undoubtedly appeals to many minds which have scant 
sympathy with or belief in a policy of general Protection. Hence 
the conception of an economic “ sacrifice” for wider political ends 
is again putin the forefront, But what if the sacrifice is unneces- 
sary and unwise? What if the whole theory is based on a delusion? 
What if, as Mr. St. Loe Strachey contends, the true basis of the 
Empire is not Preference, which has been tried once and has failed, 
but Free Trade ? 

There was a time, no doubt, when we were apt to under-estimate 
the importance of the Colonies, and to be careless of their welfare. 
Free Traders may ungrudgingly admit that Cobden and Bright, who 
made so few mistakes in gauging the trend of political forces, did 
make the mistake (in common with Disraeli and most politicians of 
that era) of under-valuing the sentimental tie which binds the 
Mother Country to the daughter States. The miscalculation, which 
was corrected by the other wing of the Free Trade party, composed 
of men like Sir William Molesworth, Lord Durham, and Charles 
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Buller, made no difference to the actual course of events. In advo- 
cating the abolition of paternal control from Downing Street— 
“‘ government by the misinformed with responsibility to the ignorant” 
—the Manchester school was, as the issue proved, wholly and 
triumphantly in the right. A few loose expressions as to “‘ cutting 
the painter” did no harm to any one at the time, though they have 
certainly furnished tariff reformers of the present day with some 
specious quotations for controversial purposes. Few will be found 
to deplore the fact that the habit of regarding the Colonies as 
“ mill-stones round our necks,” which was intrinsically bad, has long 
since passed away. It is a question whether just now the pendulum 
has not swung too far in the other direction. It sometimes seems 
to be forgotten that the United Kingdom is still the predominant 
partner, the true centre of the British world, and politically, 
economically, and intellectually remains the pivot of the whole. 
There has lately grown up a dangerous “little Englanderism ” 
{by an unconscious irony arrogating to itself a monopoly of all 
Imperialist sentiment) which is prepared to see the heart of 
the Empire robbed of its rightful hegemony, holds that if home 
and colonial aspirations ever appear to clash the former must 
necessarily yield, and seems to regard the colonial, just because 
he is a colonial, as an infallible guide in political and economic 
matters. 

This latter view is certainly to be deprecated. The presumption 
is, no blame to the colonists, all the other way. In an old country, 
wealthy and long-established, inured for centuries to the practice of 
statescraft and the burden of Empire, the standard of cultivation 
and attainments of public men is bound by the law of averages to 
be somewhat higher than in young communities which, prosperous 
and vigorous though they may be, have a smaller field from whence to 
choose their representatives, and are forced by the necessity of their 
being to give a disproportionate amount of time and attention to 
purely local affairs. Mr. Chamberlain, it is true, sometimes seems 
to consider Mr. Seddon a safer guide on the wider issues than men 
like Lord Goschen or Sir Robert Giffen, and to regard the deepest 
problem of one of the greatest countries in the world as parochial, 
every petty question of the remotest colonial township as Imperial. 
But this is simply to be the slave of words and phrases. It is at 
present utterly out of fashion to show any faith in the acumen of 
one’s own countrymen, but it may perhaps be observed that, as a 
matter of fact, English judgment on monetary and economic ques- 
tions has been almost invariably sounder than that of new countries, 
whether British or American. As Mr. W. Warrand Carlile has 
pointed out : 

** We have not been seriously troubled here with inflationist or free 
silver agitations. We have not prohibited joint-stock banking... . 
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It is a singular but undeniable fact that, all through American 
and colonial history, we find the working-man going straight for 
all kinds of programmes that very emphatically do not conduce to his 
advantage.” 


Mr. Chamberlain always appears to take it for granted that, if he 
can once show that an “ offer” has been made by the Colonies, it 
must be accepted without question. It does not follow in the least. 
It is quite possible that now, or at some future time, a party in the 
Colonies might approach the Mother Country with proposals which 
on the widest and most Imperial grounds she would be bound to 
reject. Any such question must be settled on its merits in relation 
to the Empire as a whole, and England would have no more right 
to think only of the younger communities across the sea than the 
latter would be justified in ignoring the claims of toiling millions 
in the United Kingdom. 

In this connection a dangerous tendency may be occasionally 
noticed in the replies of some Free Traders to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
asseverations. They are so concerned to prove, what is quite true, 
that no offer, in the sense he alleges, has yet come from the Colonies, 
that they seem almost by implication to admit the major premiss, 
any such offer, if made, must necessarily be accepted. Now we may 
admit at once that the colouists have hitherto shown a dignity and a 
restraint that is beyond all praise, and have steadily refused to make 


capital for themselves out of the situation. But a time may come 
when some of them, at any rate, will get tired of exhibiting what 
almost seems a superfluity of virtue. Mr. Chamberlain has voci- 
ferated and clamoured till he has well nigh compelled them, if they 
are not to appear ungrateful, to make some response. A colonial 
party may some day arise that will accept the ex-Colonial Secretary’s 
account of the offer. They will say: 


“We would never have set up such a claim for ourselves—to demand it 
would never have entered our heads ; but since Mr. Chamberlain is so 
pressing, since the gift is forced upon us, it really seems quixotic to stand 
out. Afterall, it is not owr place to'teach the Mother Country what she 
can, and cannot, afford to give; we must do her the ordinary justice to 
suppose she knows what is best for herself.” 


It would, no doubt, as Lord Rosebery has declared, be “ criminal 
on the part of our statesmen to neglect the consideration ” of any 
colonial proposal. But the important word here is “ consideration.” 
Lord Rosebery did not say, and certainly never meant to imply, that 
any and every proposal must be accepted. Indeed, he went on to 
assert that in his belief ‘ consideration” would simply show 
Preference to be impracticable. It is surely a truism to say 
that England would be bound to consider any colonial suggestion ; 
she is equally bound to consider the expressed wish of any 
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particular part of the Empire, whether Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
or New Zealand, but no one supposes that in the case of the 
first three at any rate she is to surrender all attempts to discriminate 
and to balance claims. 

No pronouncement on the question of Preference which does not 
keep always in view the historical position can be of any value. 
That position, omitting dates and details, is briefly as follows :— 
Round the Mother State of Great Britain there gradually grew up 
a circle of dependent communities. The universally accepted 
theory at the time this Empire came into being was that the parent 
State should exploit the Colonies in her own interests; she bound 
them to purchase her goods, she obliged them to give her the 
preference as against the outside world both in buying and selling. 
Taught by the lamentable experience of her North American 
Colonies, England early relinquished this claim, and when she 
adopted Free Trade herself, extended the benefits of that policy 
to her Colonies with absolute liberty to manage their own 
affairs. 

The colonists, owing to their dislike of direct taxation, did not 
follow this lead; and soon afterwards, misled by the one serious 
heresy in Mill’s otherwise admirable Political Economy, they began 
to hanker after a more stringent form of Protection to buoy up their 
infant industries. The question arose whether, after the full grant 
of Free Trade facilities on the part of the Mother Country, this 
could be permitted. It was well within the power and right of the 
Home Ministry to prevent it by exercising the veto of the Crown, 
and certainly an arguable case for such a course might have been 
made out. The Colonies could hardly have complained. England 
decided, and probably decided wisely, to make the claims of 
Freedom paramount even to those of Free Trade, She allowed the 
Colonies full liberty to do as they pleased, to stand apart from the 
central policy of the Empire, and even to raise Protective barriers 
against her own commerce. English statesmen welcomed the growth 
of political autonomy, though they lamented the lack of economic 
insight. They saw with regret, though hardly with surprise, that 
the Colonies had elected to follow the narrower and more provincial 
path, but with a wise tolerance they trusted to time and education 
to modify this attitude. 

Such is the historical case. It is necessary to state it thus 


1 For the converse view, see Thorold Rogers’ Economic Interpretation of History, 
p. 338: ‘‘When the Colonial Office at last had to give, like Lear, they gave all, 
and England has been used by her prosperous offspring almost as ill as the mythical 
king was by his daughters. I cannot see that the English Government, when it 
conceded the entire political freedom of the Colonies and their right to raise a 
revenue and spend it at their discretion, should not have contracted with them, that 
the revenue should be raised for the purposes of government, and not for that of 
aya Protection, since a Protective tariff is to all intents and purposes an act 
of war. 
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clearly in order to detect the fallacy lurking in such a pronouncement 
as that of Professor Hewins, who tells us that the enthusiasm of the 
Colonies “may easily be converted into distrust, if the supposed 
economic interests of the United Kingdom are uniformly preferred 
to those of the Colonies, as at present is very likely to be the 
case.” It would perhaps be difficult to find a more misleading 
sentence than this. To talk of the economic interests of the 
United Kingdom being preferred to those of the Colonies is absurd, 
in view of the fact that while they tax our goods, we admit theirs 
free. Let us, at least, liberate our minds of cant. Preference may 
on general grounds be advisable, or it may not; but whatever it is, 
it means the granting of a special boon to the Colonies over ‘and 
above what we have already given them. It involves a considerable 
sacrifice on the part of this country. If, when the Colonies began 
to impose duties on British imports, we had retaliated by protecting 
ourselves against their products, the claim for Preference would 
have been much less questionable. But in extending to them the 
benefits of open ports in spite of their hostile tariffs, we already gave 
them all we had to give, we freely surrendered advantages out of 
which we might, had we so chosen, have concluded a bargain. If 
there were the threat-offer that Mr. Chamberlain pretends, it would 
simply come to this, that our generosity in the past was being used 
as 8 weapon to extract further favours from us. This may seem a 
hard saying, but the question of Colonial Federation is altogether 
too big a one for polite evasions and complimentary phrases. As 
a matter of fact there is no evidence to show that any responsible 
party in the Colonies has ever set up such a demand. They have 
indeed suggested the policy of Preference, but they have left it for 
us to decide for or against it as we think best, and have carefully 
safe-guarded themselves against even appearing to put any pressure 
upon us. It was Mr. Chamberlain who converted the Resolutions 
of the Colonial Conference, academic expressions of opinion, into 
material for an active propaganda, and has alone been responsible 
for the statement justly resented by his clients, that their continued 
loyalty depends upon their proposals being accepted. The colonists 
fully recognise that there may be serious objections to the plan from 
the British point of view; and Mr. Reid, the Prime Minister of 
Australia, has publicly declared that, in his opinion, the disinclina- 
tion to adopt food taxes is a “just and statesmanlike attitude.” 
Many of the colonists in fact realise that they could not in equity 
demand Preference till they had first taken off the duties they 
impose on our goods, in order that we might, so to speak, start 
level. The loud-voiced advocates of Preference in England find it 
convenient to ignore the fact that for more than half a century 
colonial goods have been freely allowed to enter this country and 
to compete on perfectly equal terms with home products, while all 
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the time British manufactures have been steadily hampered in their 
admission to colonial markets. As long as we maintain the 
principle of autonomy in fiscal matters for the different units of the 
Empire, no objection can be raised to this state of things, 
But if the policy of the Empire is to be homogeneous, then, under 
present circumstances, as Sir Robert Giffen says, “it is the Colonies 
and not the Mother Country that should give way.” Preference is 
far more than a mere change in fiscal methods, it is an attempt to 
overthrow the wise policy, under which there has grown up such a 
free, loyal and prosperous Empire as the world has never before 
seen, 

The truth is, it is folly, and worse than folly, to be always 
disparaging our past and present record in relation to the Colonies. 
We have more reason to be proud of that record than of many 
others in our history. Mr. Reid has said, and perhaps the testi- 
mony comes more fittingly from colonial lips, “ England has adopted 
the most generous and magnanimous policy towards us and towards 
all nations that the world has ever known. She has done enough for 
the Colonies without our demanding a price for our aid, least of all 
an increase in the cost of living which she can ill afford to give.” 
This is a generous admission, bat it is no more than the truth. 
The testimony of the historian corroborates the noble acknowledg- 
ment of the colonial statesman: “Speakers and writers on colonial 
subjects,” says Mr. C. P. Lucas in his introduction to Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’ Hssay on the Government of Dependencies, * often 
speak and write as if the British Colonies owed nothing to the 
Mother Country, as if they had thriven in spite of her policy, not 
on account of it, Such a view is not only not correct, but the very 
reverse of the truth.” He goes on to point out that, unlike the 
New England Colonies, Australia was occupied in the first instance 
‘** not by voluntary British emigrants, but by the direct action of 
the British Government.” The Australians 


“had in equity no title to the exclusive possession of the lands of the 
Southern continent against their countrymen who stayed at home, yet 
the whole of the continent has now been handed over to them by the 
British nation. . . . At the time that the United States broke off from 
the British Empire, it was fiercely charged against the Mother Country 
that she had neglected her Colonies when poor and weak, and tried to 
bleed them when they became rich and prosperous. No such charge can 
be brought against the later colonial policy of Great Britain. She has 
protected and fostered her Colonies in their time of youth and weakness ; 
and when come to manhood she has given them all, or almost all, that 
could possibly be given. It is difficult to imagine in what respect these 
Colonies could have been more generously treated, and Englishmen may 
sometimes wonder that such scant justice has been done to a singularly 
large-minded and liberal policy.” 


Great Britain has no right, even if she feels so inclined, to adopt 
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an eleemosynary policy towards the Colonists, who, with their 
splendid spirit of independence, are the last people in the world to 
ask for it. To be true to her dependencies England must begin 
by being true to herself, and in doing so she will best consult the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, for it is by no means to the 
advantage of the latter that the centre of the body politic should 
be impoverished. 

Now, if events had only been allowed to follow their natural 
course, there seemed every likelihood of our original policy being 
justified, even from the point of view of those who desire one fiscal 
scheme for the Empire as a whole. Alarmists might, perhaps, in 
the past have scented a danger of a party in the Colonies trying to 
entangle us in their own Protectionist system ; and, as a matter of 
fact, that contingency was suggested by the late Lord Sherbrooke, 
who, in 1867, said, ‘“‘ in the time of the American Revolution, the 
Colonies separated from England because she insisted on taxing 
‘them. What I apprehend as likely to happen now is that 
England will separate from her Colonies because they insist on 
taxing her.” Up till two years ago there seemed no probability of 
this forecast being justified. Though the Colonies were known to 
be in favour of Preference, ‘they fully understood our attitude on 
the subject, and never dreamt of showing resentment that we 
preferred to maintain our own policy of Free Imports. Latterly 
they had begun unsought to advance in the path we would have 
them choose. They came to our aidin thewar. They commenced 
to lower their tariff walls in so far as they affected this country, 
explicitly declaring that it was done in requital of past benefits, 
with no thoughts of any return. Could there have been a more 
favourable condition of affairs? It was just such a position as a 
prudent statesman would welcome with deep and fervent satisfaction, 
would foster by a wise reticence, and would take especial care not 
to endanger by any precipitate word or act. 

Unfortunately, most unfortunately, this movement coincided with 
the Colonial Secretaryship of a politician who for various reasons 
was in a hurry. For much in the improved relations between 
England and the Colonies, Mr. Chamberlain must in fairness be 
given the credit. His administrative record isa fine one. He 
made his office what it had hardly been before—of first-rate im- 
portance in Parliament and the Cabinet ; he undoubtedly stimulated 
the patriotism of Britons beyond the seas. But he lacks the 
patience which is content to wait long for results. His attitude at 
first was unimpeachable. When the suggestion of Preference was 
originally made, he stated quite definitely that there were certain 
concessions which England could never make, hinted with laudable 
plainness that there were certain things which the Colonies had no 
right to ask for. But, as I have said, he was ina hurry. There 
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seemed no possibility of Colonial Federation coming at once, so he 
began to concede point after point, to surrender right after right. 
In striking a bargain, in fact, he was hopelessly worsted. Free 
Trade was given up; Free Trade within the Empire was given up; 
Reciprocity, in any real sense, was given up. Finally, the Mother 
Country was loudly exhorted to tax her teeming millions, and 
jeopardise her vast foreign trade, while continuing to give her 
Colonies free markets, all to prevail upon them to lower to an 
infinitesimal degree the tariff walls they have, for their own ends, 
raised against her. 

The pity of it is almost beyond words. Mr. E.T. Cook has pointed 
out that the ideal of a Free Trade Empire was not past hoping for 
and working for; “ there were leading statesmen in the Colonies 
proceeding on the right lines.’ But Mr. Chamberlain, with 
disastrous results, determined to take a short cut. He and his 
supporters pretend to think it a wonderful thing that the Colonies 
have in some quarters shown a disposition to favour his proposals. 
The wonder rather is that the welcome has not been more pro- 
nounced. The population of Glasgow is about equal to that of 
New Zealand. Let us suppose that a party arose in England 
declaring that the rest of Great Britain ought to tax itself for the 
benefit of that city; that the industries of Glasgow should be given 
preference over those of any other town in the Kingdom; that to 
do this was not only wise and just and Imperial, but that not todo 
it was foolish and unjust and unpatriotic. Should we be altogether 
surprised if a certain proportion of the people of Glasgow were 
prepared to look favourably upon such a scheme ? 

The writer trusts that by this time he has made it clear beyond 
all chance of mistake that, in his opinion, no blame can possibly 
be attached to the Colonies in respect of the Fiscal controversy. 
They have indeed acted throughout with singular restraint 
and good taste. But it is high time that a protest was raised against 
the mawkish and unreal view to which we are becoming accustomed. 
The heated atmosphere engendered by perfervid perorations is highly 
deleterious to the sane consideration of great problems. It would 
sometimes seem as though the inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
were expected to exist in a constant state of rapturous delight that 
the Colonies are not in openinsurrection. Endless eulogies lavished 
on the Canadian or Australian for their “loyalty” appear to imply 
that such a virtue, instead of being what we had a right to expect, 
was among the rarest of qualities. This attitude is, in truth, 
neither very dignified nor very complimentary to the colonists 
themselves, who, with characteristic level-headedness, have often 
exhibited some amusement at the British tendency to gush on the 
subject. Furthermore, it is a little irritating for the fully taxed 
British citizen, who bears uncomplainingly almost the whole charge 
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of the military, naval and diplomatic services of the Empire, to be 
80 constantly told that he is parochially-minded, and bidden to take 
lessons in “ Imperial thinking” from the colonists who are happily 
immune from these burdens! No good purpose is served by 
assuming that all patriotism and all political virtue have a sort of 
centrifugal tendency, and are to be found only in the extremities of 
the Empire. 

There seems to an onlooker a dangerous misunderstanding between 
the advocates of Preference in England and those who are working 
for the same end over seas. The latter mean by Preference a 
commercial union, and, no doubt, also a “ union of hearts.” To do 
Mr. Chamberlain justice, he cares very little about the commercial 
aspect, and the whole raison d'’étre of his policy is that he does not 
consider any sentimental tie strong enough. His aim, and to some 
extent it is the aim of an idealist, is political Federation. But 
the colonial ideal, and they have certainly not failed to state it, is 
alliance with England as “ Independent Nations.” Whenever Tariff 
Reformers are reminded of this, as they were a short time ago by 
Mr. W. D. Lighthall in the Times, they deliberately refuse to listen, 
or explain away the warning to their own satisfaction. At present 
it is fatally easy to proceed .without having the matter threshed out, 
but it cannot be postponed indefinitely. If ever Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeds in carrying his policy, in the moment of realisation the 
fatal discrepancy of view will be disclosed. Great Britain will find 
that the Colonies are not prepared to concede the return for which 
she has bartered away her economic freedom. In the bitterness of 
disillusionment, in the inevitable heartburnings and recriminations 
that will ensue, a situation will be created fraught with gravest 
peril to the future of the Empire. It has been said that the most 
serious fault a statesman can commit is to raise grave issues with- 
out adequate cause, and it must be reluctantly admitted that the 
charge has never been brought with greater justice than against the 
author of the “raging, tearing propaganda.” 

Finally, a word or two may perhaps be said on the theory of 
‘Constructive Imperialism” set forth with a good deal of ability 
by Mr. J. L. Garvin in the pages of the National Review. His 

1 These words are not meant as a reflection upon the Colonies for their present 
attitude to the question of Imperial Defence. The intention is merely to lay stress 
on the absurdity and unreality of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent contention that the 
Colonies are more loyal to us than we are to them. This branch of the subject is, 
of course, far too long and too complicated to be fully treated here, but I believe 
that all agitation with a view to coerce the Colonies into making fixed contributions 
to our armaments is most unwise. We should trust them absolutely to do what is 
right in the matter, and even if to some of us they seem rather backward in under- 
taking their share of the burden of Empire, we should assume that they have good 
and sufficient reasons. In the same way, we have a right to claim that they will 
give us equal credit for good motives if we decide to remain attached to our present 
fiscal policy. To dragoon the Colonies unwillingly into forced contributions to the 
Navy or Army would, in my opinion, be quite as fatally short-sighted a proceedin; 
. to compel the Mother Country to impose taxes on food against her own will an 
udgment, 
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contention is that granting the theoretical truth of much in the 
Free Trade position, it is yet possible, by daring to infringe certain 
economic laws, to build up a “ self-sustaining Empire” upon a basis 
of Colonial Federation which will be infinitely greater than any 
Empire that could exist under a laissez faire régime. “ Preferential 
Trade,” says Mr. Garvin, “ adopted fifty years ago,! would have 
filled out the Colonies, and the Empire would have had at this 
moment a far larger white population than the United States.” 

For this confident assertion I believe there is not the slightest 
warrant either in the teaching of history, or in the facts as dispas- 
sionately viewed to-day. The United States developed first, because 
in the natural course of events they were bound todo so. America, 
it may be noted, required no Preferential treatment from any 
Mother Country ¢o attain her present position. All the chances and 
opportunities that she had, the colonists have also enjoyed. If it 
is claimed that Protection was the great weapon, then we reply that 
the colonists have wielded it for many years. No amount of 
patriotism will alter the fact that neither Canada, nor Australia, nor 
New Zealand can be said, hitherto, at any rate, to have equalled in 
their wonderful fertility, their boundless wealth of natural resources, 
above all in their accessibility to the great European markets, the vast 
plains of Central North America. All human experience makes against 
the notion that the great rivers of world-emigration can be dammed 
or directed by political measures. The same fallacy is found in 
Sir Vincent Caillard’s able volume, Jmperial Fiscal Reform. 


“A little guidance,” he says, “of British capital by means of State 
guarantees towards the development of our Empire, instead of allowing 
that capital to spread haphazard and broadcast in every other direction, 
would have been sound policy and sound economy. If, for instance, we 
had equipped the Dominion of Canada instead of the United States with 
complete railway systems, the States of British North America might 
have been at least the equals in wealth and power of their Southern 
neighbours... We deliberately set ourselves to cultivating all the 
estates in the world except our own.” 


The answer of the Free Trader is that we deliberately did nothing 
of the kind. Guided by a wise instinct, and encouraged to do so 
by our unique fiscal system, we allowed our capital to flow in 
natural channels to the place where it was most required. To have 
covered Canada with a network of railways before they were called 
for by the natural growth of the population would have been to 
apply to a great Empire the policy of the speculative builder who 
over-exploits a young watering-place. 

As a result Canada is far better off. The United States, as I 


1 Mr. Garvin, it will be observed, is sublimely unconscious of the fact that just 
ese fifty years ago we were abandoning the policy of Colonial Preference as a 
ilure. 
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have said, were bound to develop first. Aided by our capital in 
the past they have developed rapidly. The path has thus been 
cleared for Canada, who stands on the threshold of a great future, 
how great no man can at present tell. No one recognises more 
clearly than the Free Trader her wonderful prospects, but he be- 
lieves that those prospects will be brought to fruition by the natural 
evolution of world-forces; he does not believe that the meddling 
of politicians can do anything but retard them. Central North 
America has for some time been tending to use up her own food 
supplies, the area of grain-supplying districts is decreasing. Here 
lies the opportunity of Canada’s virgin corn-lands, Sir Vincent 
Caillard really gives away the whole case for interference with the 
natural course of events when he admits that “the effect upon our 
Colonies in the conversion of their potentially cultivable into actually 
cultivated areas would in any case be automatic.” This is true, and 
the Free Trader will add that, only if it be automatic and inevitable 
will it be & real and lasting development. The fabric of the British 
Empire has grown to its splendid maturity under the spacious con- 
ditions of Free Trade; and if hereafter posterity dates its decadence 
from our time, it will be because this generation at a critical hour 
faltered in its devotion to the grandest and most characteristic of 
British ideals. 
Pau E. Roberts, 





MR. BALFOUR’S DEVICE. 


THE first weeks of the Parliamentary Session witnessed the virtual 
conclusion of the conflict which has been proceeding between Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain for supremacy in the Unionist party 
—a conflict unavowed, not quite apparent, perhaps, to the compe- 
titors themselves in,its full force and significance, but very real in 
the sense that a triumph for Mr. Chamberlain’s agitation would 
mean the inevitable elevation of the man himself over every other 
leader in the party, and that its failure would mean the political 
ruin of the only man whose rivalry the Prime Minister had the 
least need to take into consideration. Poor though the position of 
the party was when Parliament met .in February, this at least was 
clear, that Mr. Balfour held the main line, and Mr. Chamberlain 
was shunted to a side track; and he submitted without so much as 
a protest. He had seen when the Edinburgh programme was for- 
mulated that it involved the removal of his policy from the domain 
of practical politics. Protection of the kind his ‘‘ Commission ” was 
engaged in devising was distinctly anathematised, and Colonial 
preference was retained in the Unionist creed only as a pious aspir- 
ation, to “hang dubious in the vague” for so many years as it 
might take for the party to be twice returned to power at General 
Elections. Mr, Chamberlain was not then prepared to acknowledge 
defeat. For the first time since the commencement of his agitation 
he publicly declared himself in opposition to the Prime Minister, 
but finding his protest unavailing he pleaded that at least some 
progress should be made towards the distant goal—that the present 
Parliament should be dissolved as soon as possible. Mr. Balfour's 
answer to this was a full Sessional programme for the present year, 
and an announcement by the Foreign Secretary that the Government 
framed their proposals in contemplation of another Session next 
year to pass a Redistribution Bill. Mr, Chamberlain took this 
“lying down ”—a sure admission of defeat—and he endeavoured to 
comfort his followers with that last consolation of the leaders of 
lost causes—the example of those who have from small beginnings 
progressed slowly to ultimate triumph. History will not be found 
to afford much encouragement of this kind for those who advocate 
a return to condemned and discarded systems; but however this 
may be, Mr. Chamberlain has retired very far from the advanced 
position he occupied, or believed he occupied, at the close of 1903, 
when he claimed that his case was proved, and appointed a Com- 
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mission to assist Parliament in giving effect to the anticipated 
jadgment. 

In the hour when Mr. Balfour’s tactics have led to victory it is 
timely to inquire, in the light of the known facts, what kas been the 
nature of them—the motive and the design Mr. Balfour has had in 
his mind. The key to both is to be found in the speech he delivered 
at Manchester on January 11, 1903, when the controversy was at 
its most critical stage, the stage at which Mr. Chamberlain claimed 
judgment and appointed his Commission. 

If justice is to be done to Mr. Balfour’s motive, it is important 
to remember that the foundation of the trouble was laid in the 
autumn of 1902, when he had been but a few months Prime 
Minister and leader of the Unionist party—that he had scarcely 
gathered the reins in his hands when a question was raised which 
threatened to bring the coach speedily into the ditch. It is un- 
necessary to assume that there was any resentment in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s mind at the elevation of his colleague, or any conscious 
intention to oust him from the leadership. Nor do the facts known 
to the public justify the assumption that the Colonial Secretary 
raised @ new issue in the hope that it would absorb attention and 
cloak the failures of himself and his colleagues. Almost certainly 
he had no conception of what was to grow from the small seed he 
cast into the ground before he departed for South Africa—the 
proposition, which, no doubt, appeared to him quite simple and 
innocuous, that the shilling duty on eorn should be remitted from 
colonial produce and retained upon that from foreign countries. 
The tax was doing nobody any particular harm and was producing 
a substantial revenue, and Mr, Ritchie did not then propose to repeal 
it, though he could have afforded to do so. But when the Colonial 
Secretary returned home he found that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had set his face against opening the door to the principle 
of Preference. He foresaw that it would lead to dangerous develop- 
ments in the direction of a protective policy, and rather than yield 
to it he would abolish the tax altogether. By the aid of a threat 
of resignation, Mr. Ritchie carried the Cabinet with him. But all 
who know anything of Mr. Chamberlain’s career, from its first 
beginnings in Birmingham, know that he is not the man to accept 
a rebuff with humility, and he was never less inclined to do so than 
at this time, when his natural masterfulness had been magnified by 
the excessive laudation of which he had been the subject in connec- 
tion with South Africa and Colonial affairs generally. Apart from 
the merits of his proposal, all the forces of his implacable nature 
rebelled against submission to a man whom he undoubtedly con- 
sidered to be far inferior to himself in capacity, in public service, 
and in the counsels of the party. He resolved to sweep Mr. 
Ritchie from his path, and out of the Ministry; and he accomplished 
his purpose, but at a cost he had little expected. Defeated in the 
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Cabinet, he appealed to the country, and before the Finance Bill 
was through the House of Commons he had made the speech at 
Birmingham which was to lead him into strange and devious paths 
and land him ultimately in the camp of the Protectionists he had 
scorned and despised. Thus in the spring of 1903 Mr. Balfour 
knew he was face to face with a great party crisis. What should 
he do? 

The fact of the crisis having arrived soon after his assumption of 
the leadership excuses, if it does not justify, the resolution at which 
he appears to have arrived—to treat the matter as one of tactics 
rather than of principle. Asa leader he had in his immediate 
predecessors on the Liberal side two ‘‘ awful examples.” Mr. Glad- 
stone split in twain the great party which had so long followed him, 
and ten years later Lord Rosebery, after a brief and inglorious period 
of leadership, left the Liberal forces in a position more helpless and 
discredited than any English party has experienced since Peel broke 
up the great Conservative organisation he had so laboriously con- 
structed, and broke it on the very rock which now confronted Mr. 
Balfour. All men would not have looked at the matter in the same 
way, but the bent of Mr. Balfour’s mind is towards finesse, and one 
can well believe that he asked himself whether the unity of the 
Unionist party was worth an equivocation, and answered the ques- 
tion in the affirmative. Some leakage there must be, but the hole 
should be narrowed to the smallest dimensions attainable by any 
honourable expedient. 

In the speech to his constituents in January 1903 he disclosed 
his mind with unwonted candour. After an appeal to Unionists 
for caution and moderation, he went on: 


“‘T make no apology for saying that in all this controversy I have had 
few interests nearer my heart than the interests of the unity of the great 
Unionist party. Now, there are critical moments in the history of every 
party when, in the progress and development of events, it comes face to face 
with a new problem and new issues, which make it necessary that old 
questions which were once open questions should be decided aye or no, 
and that the members of the party who are prepared to act with the party 
on the subject should give a decisive answer—a decisive answer in one 
direction. Those are the dangerous and critical moments of a party—those 
are the moments which throw the greatest burden of responsibility on 
those who have to steer the ship that carries its fortunes, and I have been 
greatly preoccupied and deeply anxious that when the history of this 
critical year comes to be written the historian shall not say of me, as he has 
to say of predecessors of mine far more distinguished than myself, that 
their rash and inconsiderate action has shattered the unity and temporarily 
wrecked the fortunes of the great organisation committed to their charge. 
Some loss in these difficult circumstances is inevitable. Some loss we have 
indeed suffered, but for that I take no blame to myself, and I do not 
believe that a crisis of the same magnitude could have been surmounted 
with less loss by any device which could have been employed.” 


Give to Mr. Balfour the benefit of his further declaration of 
belief that the Unionist party is “‘a bulwark of every Imperial 
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sentiment, the trustee of all that is greatest in our national life, 
and apply these pregnant sentences to the situation in which he 
found himself in the early summer of 1903. Every British Prime 
Minister must have a place in history. What was tobe his? The 
most powerful captain in his army had revolted, and some loss of 
strength was unavoidable. Of three alternatives, which would have 
the least disintegrating effect—to yield, to resist, or to temporise ? 
The first would, quite obviously, have created immediately an 
enormous fissure in the party; the choice between the others would 
depend largely upon two factors personal to the commander—his 
position in the party and the strength of the elements in his 
character. Open and vigorous resistance was the policy for a man 
of established and unquestioned authority in his party, or for a man 
having the strong and commanding personality which inspires 
enthusiasm in the country and compels allegiance in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Balfour had neither of these qualifications 
for successful resistance. His strength lies in a subtle and 
ingenious intellect. Nelson used to say that you should close 
with a Frenchman and out-manceuvre a Russian. Mr. Balfour 
has the tactical instinct of the French. Given time, he will out- 
manceuvre the enemy; and it is by a long series of adroit tactics 
that he has gained the victory over Mr. Chamberlain. What would 
have happened had he taken a bold stand from the first one can 
only conjecture. As Archbishop Whately said: ‘‘ What is hit is 
history, what is missed is mystery.” Mr. Balfour would have had 
on his side the cream of the Unionist party, but what of the bulk ? 
Mr. Chamberlain was at the moment of his revolt in the zenith of 
his career, and while his agitation was yet fresh, and the subject 
little understood, he would certainly have detached from Mr. Balfour 
a great following in the House of Commons and in the country. 
The Government would have been overthrown, and a general election 
would have found the Unionist party as divided and disordered as 
the Conservatives were in 1846 or the Liberals in 1886—with the 
prospect of twenty or thirty years of impotency such as followed 
upon those two great party crises. This is perhaps an exaggerated 
view of what might have followed upon a definite repudiation of 
Mr. Chamberlain, but the problem evidently presented itself to the 
Prime Minister in this light, and he determined that the historian 
should not accuse him of wrecking by rash and inconsiderate action 
the great organisation so recently committed to his charge. He 
resolved upon a plan of action which would, in his opinion, be more 
effectual than any other “‘ device that could have been employed” 
in minimising the loss which was in some degree inevitable. 

What, then, was this device? In the first place absolute 
neutrality, sheltered under the plea of a thorough inquiry into the 
facts bearing upon the questions raised. This could not last long, 
but it sufficed long enough to tide over the Parliamentary 
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session, and long enough also to convince Mr. Chamberlain that he 
must submit to his policy not being adopted as that of the Govern- 
ment. In other words, his defeat in the Cabinet was confirmed. As 
this rendered his retirement inevitable, he consented to retire without 
openly taking the field against Mr. Balfour—but on conditions. 
These conditions may be inferred from the known facts, One was 
political—that the Government, while not accepting, should not 
declare against his policy : the other was personal—that Mr. Ritchie 
should not have even the appearance of triumphing over him. 
He stipulated, therefore, that if he went, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must go also, and must be succeeded by Mr. 
Chamberlain’s own son. The thing was done—how one need not 
now inquire, but the offer of the Colonial Secretary to resign was 
concealed until the resignation of the Chancellor was in the hands of 
the Prime Minister, and Mr. Balfour did not accept the one until he 
was able to announce the otherto Mr. Chamberlain, which he did inthe 
letter accepting the resignation of the Colonial Office. The manceuvre 
must have placed a painful strain upon Mr. Balfour’schivalry. But 
this was the “ dangerous and critical moment.” He was straining 
every nerve to minimise his losses. He could spare Mr. Ritchie, 
and also Lord George Hamilton, although the sacrifice of the Indian 
Secretary was probably not in the bargain, but the Duke of Devon- 
shire must be kept if possible, and accordingly the resignation of 
Mr, Chamberlain was communicated to the Duke under the seal of 
secrecy. Also certain pledges were given to him as to Mr. Balfour's 
own line of action, pledges which would for the time have satisfied the 
other Free Traders, as they satisfied the Duke, had the Prime Minister 
been at liberty to give assurances to them. ‘The nature of the 
pledges may be gathered from passages in the Duke’s subsequent 
letter of resignation, when he said, in reference to the Sheffield 
speech: “I was prepared by our discussions for your statement that 
you desired to obtain the sanction of the constituencies for a reversal 
of the doctrine that taxation should never be imposed except for 
purposes of revenue.” But “I had hoped to have found in your 
speech a definite statement of adherence to the principles of Free 
Trade as the ordinary basis of our fiscal and commercial system and 
an equally definite repudiation of the principle of Protection in the 
interest of our national industries.” 

For, apart from the important personal equation, Mr. Balfour had 
now found it necessary to abandon his first entrenchment—the shield 
of ‘‘inguiry ”—and to formulate the “device” by which the crisis 
might be surmounted with the least damage to his party. Some sort 
of policy must be declared on behalf of the Government, and the 
‘* device” was to go just far enough in the direction of Mr. Cham- 
berlain to retain his nominal allegiance and that of his followers, 
and at the same time to give the minimum of offence to the Free 
Traders in the party. It was fortunate for Mr. Balfour that he had 
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had, in the personal question, “something to bargain with” in his 
negotiations with Mr. Chamberlain, for the policy proclaimed was no 
concession to him at all; indeed, Lord Lansdowne ventured to tell 
the House of Lords that it led away from, rather than towards, 
Birmingham. Mr. Chamberlain had been out-manceuvred, and 
ruined his campaign from the very beginning by giving the first. 
place to his resentment against the man who had ventured to cross: 
his path. Throwing this into the balance, he acquiesced in the- 
adoption as the fiscal policy of the Unionist party of a nebulous. 
and meaningless formula. His hands bound by the overthrow of 
his opponent in favour of his son, he had to accept the Prime. 
Minister’s declarations as an excuse, rather than as a reason, for 
remaining loyal. With his rival thus tied to his chariot, Mr. Balfour - 
was safe enough in proposing a policy which had no definite mean- 
- ing and involved no definite action, which could not be properly dis- 
cussed on its merits until some action should be taken towards giving 
specific application to it. Who could object to the suggestion that 
a British Government should be at liberty to submit to Parliament 
proposals for retaliating upon anybody who treated British traders 
with “outrageous unfairness”? Mr. Balfour gave an appearance of 
substance to his policy by.declaring that it involved a reversal of 
some “ fiscal tradition,” which debarred a Minister from imposing any 
taxation except for purposes of revenue, but, as the Duke of Devon- 
shire at once pointed out, there is no “ law or constitutional principle 
in which this doctrine is embodied.” Many licence taxes, for example, 
are imposed for purposes of regulation rather than for revenue. 

. And if the idea was that no Ministry should place a restriction 
on free imports without a mandate for such a departure from our 
fiscal system, had not the Government just induced Parliament to 
pass an Act not only restricting but absolutely prohibiting the im- 
portation of sugar from various countries? Did not Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, when he renewed his adhesion to the Prime Minister 
at the Bristol banquet, in November 1903, adduce this as an example 
of the kind of thing Mr. Balfour was asking for power to do? It 
went even further, for the country was virtually committed to the 
Convention by an executive act, and Mr. Balfour never ventured to 
propose that retaliation should be within the discretion of the 
Ministry. As to Colonial preferences, he left the whole question 
where it had been ever since the Imperial Federation League was 
formed a quarter of a century ago—a vague element in the great 
problem of Imperial unity, surrounded by difficulties and complexi- 
ties, but worth consideration and examination. It is hard to believe 
that even the Duke of Devonshire would have shied at such phantoms 
as these, had he not been pricked in conscience by the belief that 
he had been made an instrument in an intrigue against his Free 
Trade friends in the Cabinet. He seized upon a phrase introduced 
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into the Sheffield speech for the purpose of pleasing the Chamber- 
lainites, and taking “ reversal of fiscal tradition” to mean “ reversal 
of fiscal policy,” adduced this as sufficient reason for the withdrawal 
of his support—which shows how extremely thin was the ice on 
which Mr. Balfour trod when he devised his plan of campaign. 
The plan served its purpose. Mr, Chamberlain was left to pursue 
on his own account the propaganda which his brother Arthur de- 
scribed as “raging and tearing,” and the Prime Minister went on with 
his business as though nothing had happened, supported by almost 
the whole strength of the party. Not until the Edinburgh speech 
in the autumn of 1904 did Mr. Balfour make any departure from 
the strict line he had adopted a year before, and then it was to draw 
further away from Mr. Chamberlain while seeming to approach 
nearer to him. The policy of Preference was patronised as an 
abstraction, but the possibility of any practical application of it was 
postponed to a far distant future, and made to depend upon a series 
of remote contingencies. And the form which the apparent con- 
cession took was precisely the same in character as the main feature 
in the “ device ”—the policy of “ freedom to negotiate.” Mr, Bal- 
four asked for a mandate to do what he was at perfect liberty to do 
without one. Colonial Conferences have been held before without 
the slightest objection from any quarter, and their discussions have 
been absolutely free from any fetters except such as Ministers at 
home and in the Colonies have chosen to place upon their represen- 
tatives. In 1902 the question of preferential trade was considered, 
as it had been before, and there was nothing then to prevent Mr. 
Chamberlain agreeing to a scheme for a preferential system of trade 
if he could have got the assent of his colleagues in the Ministry. 
The very fact that he afterwards proposed the system to the Cabinet 
is sufficient to show that not only was the Conference of 1902 com- 
petent to consider the subject practically, but the present Ministry 
and Parliament were held to be competent to deal with it. We 
know now, moreover, from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech on the Churchill 
motion, that he objected to decision of the question being withheld 
from the present Parliament. It follows from this that preference 
to the Colonies is further removed from the field of practical politics 
than it was before Mr. Chamberlain commenced his agitation, for 
even should the Unionists be returned to power again, Parliament 
would be barred by Mr. Balfour’s declarations from dealing with the 
question until another appeal had been made to the constituencies. 
This, then, was Mr. Balfour’s device—to hold Mr. Chamberlain 
tight by concessions to his pride and pique, and to give everybody 
who was anxious not to split the party an excuse for loyalty. Play- 
ing first on one string and then on another “something distinctly 
resembling an air,” but never a well-defined tune, he enabled each 
side to claim that he was piping forthem. Thereby he gained time, 
confident no doubt that if he gave Mr. Chamberlain rope enough it 
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would be put to the proverbial purpose. In this expectation he has 
not been disappointed. With his “free hand,” Mr. Chamberlain, 
intent only upon success at any price, sold himself to the ‘‘ dead and 
damned ” cause of Protection, and chained to the body of this death 
his scheme of Imperial trade lost its vitality and attractiveness. It 
may revive under happier auspices, but for the present it is further 
from realisation than when he brought it forward with all the pre- 
sumptuous confidence of a man inflated by foolish and exaggerated 
laudation. 


Postscript.—The events of the past fortnight have confirmed the defeat 
of Mr, Chamberlain and the supremacy of Mr. Balfour. At the present 
moment the precise terms of the proposed reunion are not disclosed, but 
they are understood to follow the lines of the Manchester sheet of note- 
paper. The precious “Commission ” and its protective tariffs are appar- 
ently thrown to the wolves. While Mr. Chamberlain will endeavour to 
obtain some verbal concessions which will give to the arrangement an 
appearance of compromise, he is reduced to the necessity of taking what 
Mr. Balfour may choose to offer. He could not now, according to trust- 
worthy calculations, depend upon more than a score of members to join 
him in revolt, and even if he should upset the Government he would stand 
at the head of a small faction without credit in the present, or hope for the 
future. And the concentration on the notepaper policy illustrates further 
the nature of Mr. Balfour’s device. This can be best shown in a parallel. 
In the first columnjis the resolution passed by Mr. Chamberlain and his 
followers at the Union Club meeting on April 12, in the other is an inter- 
pretation which might justas easily and as reasonably be placed upon the 
Manchester declaration by any Free Traders willing. to find grounds for 
adhering to the Prime Minister. 
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FREE TRADE VERSION. 
That this (club), believing that the time 


TARIFF REFORM VERSION. 
That this club, believing that the time 





has come for a complete reform of our 
fiscal system, approves of the propositions 
laid down by the Prime Minister at Man- 
chester, which include : 

(a) A repudiation of protective duties, 
if imposed for the purpose of raising 
home prices. 

(6) A demand for the power of re- 
taliation in all cases in which the tariffs 
of foreign countries are hurtful to British 
interests. 

(c) Closer commercial union with the 
Colonies to be based on preferential 
duties, to be settled by a free conference 
between the colonial representatives and 
ourselves. 





has not come for a complete reform of 
our fiscal system, approves of the pro- 
positions laid down by the Prime Minister 
at Manchester, which include: 

(a) Repudiation of ‘‘a desire to raise 
home prices for the purpose of aiding 
home productions.” (The precise words 
used by Mr. Balfour.) 

(b) A demand for power to negotiate 
for the reduction of foreign tariffs and 
other purposes, with ‘‘a freedom of 
action impossible while we hold ourselves 
bound by the maxim tHat no taxation 
should be imposed except for revenue” 
(no other British Government having 
ever held itself bound by that maxim), 
and the power to propose retaliatory 
measures against those who treat our 
trade with ‘‘outrageous unfairness.” 
(Such power as was possessed and exer- 
cised in the case of the sugar bounties.) 

(c) Closer commercial union with the 
colonies, if any acceptable system which 
will “promote freer trade” can be 


devised by a Colonial Conference, at 
which this and other forms of “ union in 
all its best modes ” may be open to per- 
fectly free discussion. 
ference of 1902.) 


(As at the Con- 
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BRITISH STATESMANSHIP IN 1905. 


THE death of Sir William Harcourt, it was generally admitted, 
caused a severance from old Parliamentary traditions. With him 
went one of the last of the great Parliamentarians of the later 
Victorian age; and with him departed nearly the last of a school of 
statesmanship which seems to be passing away before there is 
discovered any clear evidence of one that is to take its place. 

The question sometimes arises whether the days of statesmanship 
are numbered ; whether we shall ever cee the giants again ; or whether 
the “business man ” will not divide the political world with the 
dilettante and the aristocrat to their mutual satisfaction for ever. 


In days gone by the study of politics was a subject to which those 
who were destined to play a part in government were apprenticed 
early and applied themselves throughout their official lives. The 
privileges of their class made it certain that such study and applica- 
tion would be profitable to them. They were political students, 
anticipating portfolios, almost while at school, certainly while at 
college or on the grand tour. As youths they were put up for a 
seat; and if it was a pocket bogough there had been at least some 
preparation for the duties its representation entailed, In this way 
there was always a class of statesmen being trained up by office or 
the expectation of office. A system, open to much abuse, yet had some 
advantages which do not always accompany reformed institutions. 

At the present day the number of active and experienced 
statesmen is admittedly small. On the Government side, though 
the party has had nearly ten years of power, this is self-evident. 
Every resignation since Lord Salisbury’s has weakened and dis- 
credited a jaded ministry. Ministers are disowned in the country 
and often ridiculed in the House of Commons, “A salutary 
suspicion” of their own incompetence seems at times to have 
dawned upon some of themselves, but it has not induced them to 
give way. There was at one time last year the most remarkable 
spectacle of a body of responsible Ministers, in the temporary 
absence of their Chief, utterly unable to find one of their number to 
lead them on two successive days, and hardly able to find a coherent 
spokesman. Nothing need be said as to the complete irreconcil- 
ability of the utterances that did come from those various commis- 
sioners of leadership, except that in so far as it was by design it was 
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the more discreditable, “Have you no opinion of your own ?” they 
were asked from the Opposition ; and it was evident they had not. 
There was not one of the staid and mediocre of the older Ministers, 
nor a recent pushful recruit—“ promoted for unsuspected merit ”— 
who was capable of taking intelligent charge of this Government 
with its majority of nearly 100! + Surely no very junior barrister, 
suddenly called upon to conduct a case he was watching for a friend, 
ever made such an ignominious failure as these highly-placed 
and highly-paid Ministers of the Crown. 

After that performance little more need be asked as to the 
effective statesmanship on one side of the House. For in these 
days a statesman is expected not only to have a mind of his own, 
but to be able to declare it. The silent wisdom of Addison would 
now hardly be considered sufficient for a Secretary of State. 

There is, of course, in addition to the Prime Minister, one other, 
a very dark horse. But bis position and claims to eminent states- 
manship have been so fully canvassed that one gladly seizes the 
occasion of his temporary inactivity to let them rest. 

An inquiry into Mr. Balfour’s own position as a statesman, 
having regard to his career as Irish Secretary, Leader of the House 
of Commons and Prime Minister, would be beyond the scope of this 
article. Probably the absence of earnestness and conviction that 
has chara terised his tenure of the Premiership would diminish 
his claims to the highest rank. But his abilities shine by contrast 
with his associates—perhaps beyond their intrinsic brightness. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that there are in the service 
of the Empire abroad some whose claims to preserve the best 
traditions of English statesmanship are unquestioned. Conspicuous 
amongst these would be Lord Cromer. There is always a piquancy 
about speculation upon Lord Curzon’s return to the party arena; 
and it will be remembered that Lord Milner was recently offered, 
and saw fit to decline, the office of Colonial Secretary. His return 
from South Africa will doubtless occasion further surmises as to 
his future; but party politics would hardly seem to be the field 
for his imperious spirit. 

Turning to the Opposition, the always fascinating discussion of 
the peculiar position in British politics occupied for so many years 
by Lord Rosebery need not be pursued here. Not to go into vexed 
questions of leadership, it cannot be doubted that, apart from 
Lord Rosebery, and even Sir Henry Campbell-Bannermann— whose 
position and abilities and past services, testified by the gratitude 
of the party, entitle him to first consideration—there are at 
least two or three experienced and tried ex-Ministers competent 
to take the highest office. 

But we cannot be surprised that accredited statesmen are not 
to be found in plenty. There has practically been no opportunity 
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since 1886 to show of what the Liberal party is fully capoble, The 
short and uncertain administration of 1892—5 did, indeed, reveal 
Ministers of great promise ; and in opposition some of these have 
maintained and enhanced that reputation. 

It can hardly be expected that a party which, except for three 
precarious years, has been out of power for nearly twenty years 
should have produced a number of great statesmen. There may be 
many a “rising hepe,” but there cannot be much more, Mr. 
Lloyd George and Mr. Winston Churchill have not as yet had an 
opportunity of even subordinate office. The statesman, or even 
the politician, has been defined as “the philosopher in action”; and 
action that is initiation is more and more dependent upon office. 
Opposition is good for bringing out the qualities of the private 
Member, and may make a good Parliamentarian, but it can hardly 
form the statesman, and certainly cannot give him the status in the 
country that a few months of office confers on the least suc-essful 
of Ministers. 

On the side of the present Goyernment there is not even this 
freedom to form good Parliamentarians, and there the promises are 
very few indeed, almost confined to the free-lances, Perhaps there is 
good reason why there should not be much of the philosopher about 
the politician who is a voting machine in the House and the echo of 
his party cry on the platform. The follower of a hand-to-mouth 
leadership fiuds little encouragement to be an original thinker, 
He must accommodate himself to passive obedience to the Whip, 
and con his pars from day to day to justify himself in the 
country, fe 


“ As if his whole vocation 
Were endless imitation.” 


On the benches behind a Government of real resource there is 
always the finest chance for the student of politics. But sitting 
behind a Ministry of no settled convictions and destitute of 
administrative ability, the private Member must be driven into 
the merely mechanics! voter or the opportunist. 

What might be expected to be the best preparation for a political 
career in these days? Judging from the examples of failure so 
conspicuous before us, one might think that a businese training, 
perhaps a commercial apprenticeship, was above all necessary. 
Undoubtedly it is desirable that there should be actual acquaint- 
ance with practical affairs, and the absence in a Ministry of a few 
such experienced men is very much to be regretted. 

Nevertheless, it seems a mistake to regard the statesman as 
only the man of business in a larger sphere. We have probably 
all seen ‘“‘ merchants with the sentiments and abilities of great 
statesmen, and persons in the rank of statesmen with the concep- 
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tions and characters of peddlers.” Such things will be, even in the 
most democratic age. Still, there is an elevation of thought and 
object that should lift the man of State affairs above the merchant 
and man of private business. Nor does history show that many 
great statesmen have risen from the commercial ranks. Pitt and 
Fox were cradled in politics. Peel and Gladstone were both of 
means and leisure to study and take up politics apart from private 
business. The successful merchant has rarely been a great figure 
in politics. Mere business experience, meaning successful trading, 
is easily overrated. The statesman’s gifts are higher, and his 
duties call for loftier views. He must see for the people and lead 
them, as well as transact their daily routine business to their 
satisfaction. 

Personal success is not always the criterion of statesmanship. 
Barke, our greatest modern political thinker, never sat in a Cabinet. 
Walter Bagehot had the mind of a statesman, but would hardly 
have satisfied any constituency. There may be an element of 
wisdom in the popular distrust of the doctrinaire politician; but 
surely expediency and opportunism were never pushed so far as 
they are to-day. At the present time personal popularity, in 
whatever way, preferably, through sport and subscription lists, is 
far more likely to return a man to Parliament than long observa- 
tion and study of public affairs or acquaintance with the history and 
constitution of the country. It is not assiduity in public service, but 
ingenuity in pleasing the public, that is rewarded. But until the 
electors recognise that they require and must have a class of man 
for Parliament quite different to the president of a football 
club, the character and pretensions of many aspirants for the 
honours of Parliament are not likely greatly to alter. To chance 
will remain due the return of many suitable men who have not 
these winning attributes, or despise them. 

The dearth of statesmanlike qualities in those who fill high office 
must have a serious influence upon the nation. Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, in one of his essays long ago, speaking of Parliamentary 
candidates, said a good question to put to one would be, ‘‘ Have you 
read your Burke?” It may be said with the greatest confidence 
that had Ministers read, marked, learned, and inwardly digested 
their Burke, the history of the last few years would have been far 
different. 

It has been pointed out how striking a parallel may be drawn 
between, some of the findings in the Report on the Crimean 
War and that recently issued on the South African War. Could a 
Commission sit upon many other departments of this.Government’s 
activity or inactivity, similar historical parallels might be clearly 
observed. History has certainly repeated, or resembled itself. Yet 
history is not to be consulted! Its clearest lessons are disregarded ; 
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its well proved teachings are “shibboleths!” Anything can be 
explained to mean something entirely the opposite by the Prime 
Minister in a discourse on Terminology. Itis not what Cobden said 
or wrote so emphatically, but what Mr. Chamberlain says he meant. 
A similar easy treatment is accorded to any other authorities to the 
contrary. To a certain order of mind the dismissal of all hostile 
opinion as old-fashioned and ont of keeping with the Imperial times 
and thinking is supremely statesmanlike. 

Edmund Barke has been dead over a hundred years, yet some of 
his works—though it may not at all times be convenient that it 
should be generally known—are tracts of perennial wisdom. He 
often seems to be writing in immediate view of present events. 
Some of his sentences require not the alteration of a single syllable 
to make them applicable to the policy of the present Government— 
“the injudicious tampering of bold, improvident and visionary 
Ministers ”—perhaps striking out the word “bold” when thinking 
only of those now left in office. 

‘*‘ They have their system of politics; our ancestors grew great 
by another.” 

‘‘Commerce flourishes most when it is left to itself.” 

**A trade sometimes seems to perish when it only assumes a 
different form.” But nowadays it is a political ‘‘ decayed 
industry.” 

“A fair and jadicious financier will not, as this writer has done, 
for the sake of making out a specious account, select a favourable 
year or two, at remote periods, and ground his calculation on those.” 

When it is considered how this Government by gross waste and 
extravagance has increased the normal annual expenditure of the 
country by some fifty millions, and, without any signs of repentance 
or promises of retrenchment, comes fcrward with astonishing but 
airy proposals for fiscal ‘‘ reform,” are we not justified in saying that 
they have “‘ handsomely provided for us by voting away one revenue 
and giving us a pamphlet (or two pamphlets !) on the other ? ” 

There is no book of Burke’s that does not contain many 
timely reflections. Mr. Morley, in his Burke (1879), said 
of the speeches and letters on the American War that they 
formed ‘‘the most perfect manual in our literature, or in any 
literature, for one who approaches the study of public affairs, whether 
for knowledge or for practice.” But how often is this manual 
resorted to by aspiring statesmen ? 

The time of Parliament has been greatly taken up in reversing or 
questioning settled principles in government and policy. Free 
Trade is of course uppermost. But infringement of the well under- 
stood rule that there should be no taxation without adequate repre- 
sentation ; the creation of authorities of the “ Water Board” type 
to replace those directly elected ; a general disregard for conscientious 
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scruples ;—these are all of the same bigoted, blind or reactionary turn. 
Not long ago the rights of public meeting and freedom of speech 
were endangered by hooligans and maffickers, but the Prime Minister 
was ready in their defence with his theory as to the limits of human 
endurance, The Archbishop of Canterbury has since made a belated 
admission that there was a spurious patriotism abroad. At the time 
it was very welcome support to the Government, and received a good 
deal of encouragement from the Church. 

All these reversals of long-accepted principles have been actually 
compassed or threatened, with hardly any protest from a great body 
of the people. One must suppose that these Gallios either do not 
care for or do not understand those broad principles of government, 
the breach of any one of which would in other days have called 
forth a Grand Remonstrance from the nation. Therefore, it seems 
that some study of the history and theory of politics is demanded 
even in these days from those who aspire to be elected or have the 
duty of electing. 

Last of all in the record of this part of the Government’s work 
comes the reversal of our settled colonial policy of equal rights to 
all colours—a departure which should make every Imperialist blush. 
Cheap Chinese labour has been introduced into South Africa under 
conditions that are degrading almost to the extent of slavery. The 
Bishops of Worcester and Hereford spoke out manfully against this, 
on moral as well as political grounds. But unfortunately the Primate 
was content to ease his troubled conscience by suggesting to the 
politician the expedient of localising the responsibility in the 
Transvaal. 

Surely with a Government which, if not reactionary is sure to be 
vacillating, we are in such uncertainty as to what may happen next 
that we may say with Burke, “Let us embrace some system or other 
before we end this Session.” 

The absence of ability or earnestness in a Ministry is a serious 
danger. The want of both is a national calamity. Let us hope that 
the country will ere long have the opportunity, which it has had as 
yet only at chance by-elections, of recording its opinion on all these 
astonishing transactions and proposals. There are not wanting 
indications of that opinion. The refusal to test it is becoming 
increasingly scandalous. Confidence is not restored by a mere 
shuffling of places amongst the discredited, nor by the inclusion of 
a blameless but untried peer in their number. Indeed, there can 
be little doubt that the opportunity would be taken for the calling 
to power of a very different class of statesmen, willing and able to 
render public service “at a time which calls, if ever time did call, 
for service that is not nomina).” 

F. W. RarFrery. 
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AN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE IN 
JAPAN. 


EDUCATION is at the root of the Japanese victories over Russia. 
When the long and obscnre movement, which preceded the great 
Revolution of 1868, culminated in the defeat of Medisvalism in 
Japan, those who had brought it to success recognised that their 
country to become a modern Power must study the Western nations. 
We have seen the fruits of her studies in the victories of her armies 
and navy ; what is less known are the means by which she organised 
her industry and agriculture on a modern footing, and so drew from 
them the wealth which has enabled her to struggle successfully 
against the Czar. 

Most people are probably unaware that Japan is a Colonial Power. 
They may know that she wrested Formosa from China in 1894, and 
that her efforts to exploit that island have not been altogether suc- 
cessful, whilst her possersions in the Kuriles, Liu Kiu, and Bonin 
are also recorded in the Statesman's Yearbook, but, as was the writer, 
they are probably ignorant that the great island of Yezo, which lies 
to the North of the central land masses of the Archipelago, between 
the Straits of Tsugarou to the South and La Pérouse, separating it 
from Sakhalin to the North, and, with the islands under it, forms 
an area amounting in extent to almost a quarter of the Empire, was, 
in 1868, a desert, peopled by the Hairy Aino, and having no Japa- 
nese population save a small garrison at Matsumai. Its lands so 
well adapted, despite the severe climate, for agriculture and stock- 
raising, and its waters teeming with fish, were in 1899 worked by a 
population of five hundred thousand souls, In thirty years the Govern- 
ment of Hokkaido (Yezo and its dependencies) has made, relatively 
speaking, far greater progress than New Zealand, at a cost to the 
Pablic Treasury of possibly about £4,000,000,1 in all, whilst the 
fisheries alone yield £1,400,000 a year. 260,000 acres of land have 
been cleared, and the islands own 1200 miles of railway. Such 
success is, indeed, a proof that the Japanese are as good colonists as 
they are fighters, a fact not to be lost sight of by the owners of the 
Philippines and of Northern Australia. 

But the colonisation of Hokkaido has been the work of patient 
scientific effort, and in this work the pupils of the Agricultural Insti- 
tute at Sapporo have played a foremost part. 


1 The yen is taken as yen 10=about £1. 
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Some account, therefore, of that Institute, based on papers pub- 
lished by the Imperial Japanese Commission for the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900, may not be without interest even now. Sapporo is the 
capital of Hokkaido, and the Institute was originally organised by 
Dr. William Clark, formerly Principal of Amherst Agricultural 
College, Massachusetts, U.S.A., in 1876. It has around it an estate 
of 6000 acres, and possesses besides large quantities of landed pro- 
perty, from which the bulk of its revenues is drawn. 

The object held in view is not only to train a staff for the Board 
of Agriculture, but to educate managers of farms, sugar refineries, 
distilleries, starch and manure mills and the like, and also to build 
up acompetent department of Agricultural Engineers and Foresters. 
The professors were originally American, but have now been 
replaced by Japanese trained at the Institute. The length of the 
course of studies has been fixed at four years, with a vacation of 
two and a half months per annum. The fees are about nine yen or 
eighteen shillings per session of three months, payable in advance. 
Discipline is maintained chiefly by expulsion in case of idleness, A 
preparatory school, a practical agricaltural school, an engineeringand 
@ forestry school are attached to the Institute. In the two first the 
course is of two years; the Civil Engineering diploma can be won 
in three, as can thatof the Forestry School. Scholars entertheinferior 
establishments at seventeen and a half, the Institute at nine- 
teen and a half years of age. In all cases they must undergo an 
entrance examination, or produce a secondary education certificate. 

The experimental plots, fruit farm, pastures and rice grounds 
round the Institute itself cover eight acres, the Botanic Garden 
twenty-five. 

They are laid out with true Japanese picturesqueness, and, since 
1900, bave been improved by the addition of a model flower and 
landscape garden. There is a winding stream and those lakes with- 
out which no pleasaunce in Dai Nippon can be deemed complete. 

The orchard surrounds the main buildings, in front of which are 
the experimental plots, beyond them being a rice ground, devoted 
to the cultivation of all the different varieties of rice grown in 
Japan, and model pastures and fields. 

The Botanic Garden includes four sections—the systematised 
garden where the plants are arranged according to their families 
and habitats; the flower garden and hot-houses; the nursery and 
experimental garden, with many frames on P. Wagner's system ; 
lastly, the Arboretum, with trees and shrubs arranged for practice 
in growing useful trees. 

In the systematic garden, the classification of Bentham and 
Hooker has been adopted; and this part contains the division 
llotted to about 1000 kinds of indigenous plants. The division 
allotted to useful plants is subdivided into twelve compartments. 
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In these are cultivated plants for dye stuffs and medicine, plants 
yielding starch, roots and tubers, those grown for the sake of their 
leaves or for their flowers, plants furnishing condiments, spices, 
fruit, fodder and fibre, poisonous plants and miscellaneous specimens, 
including about 800 species in all. Many rare plants are planted 
in pots, and there is a section reserved for sixty varieties of the 
plum trees so dear to the Japanese. Special inquiries are carried 
on with regard to plant nutrition, manuring, &c. For these pur- 
poses zinc cylinders and wooden frames are partly buried in the 
soil, so arranged that the experiments can be carried on under 
natural conditions. The soils and manures used are analysed 
every time before application. In the forestry section trials are 
made as to the growth of trees, pruning, thinning, sylviculture 
and utilisation. 

The life histories of noxious and useful insects are specially 
studied. With this object insects are bred both indoors and out of 
doors. Those kept indoors are placed in separate breeding-boxes ; 
aud those raised in the open air are confined within fixed limits Ly 
frames of fine wire netting. Within these frames are grown thore 
plants which form the favourite nourishment of the insect under 
iovestigation. A forage garden and collection of plants suitable 
for veterinary medicine are also connected with the stud farms. 
Every section is subdivided according to the natural classification; 
Japanese and foreign forages, toxic and medicinal plants being cul- 
tivated therein. 

The specimens relating to breeding include models of typical 
stalls; models exhibiting the points of well-known breeds of horses 
and cattle, their atlas, &>., with samples of different kiads of hay 
and grasses. 

There is even a collection of various kinds of horseshoes, including 
some for diseased hoofs and historical specimens. 

The anatomical and pathological models, connected with the 
veterinary department, were, in many cases, made for the first time 
in Japan. There is a large collection of skeletons prepared by the 
professor of anatomy. 

A model forest covering thousands of acres, including .almost 
every range of elevation and soil, is connected with the college. 

There are also kitchen gardens, cultivated by the students 
themselves. 

There is a museum of zoological, botanical, and geological speci- 
mens, with a famous collection of fishes, models of Japanese 
modes of fishing, and timber trees in sections, with their leaves. 
The ethnological and archeological collections include paleolithic 
instruments used by the race who preceded the Ainos in Yezo, 
together with a large number of Aino tools and utensils. A 
well-filled technical library contains a large herbarium. Separate 
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laboratories are erected for chemistry, biology, and farm manage- 
ment. Spacious buildings serve for all purposes connected with 
the breeding of silkworms. A large model farm and dairy, well 
stocked with prize cattle, sheep, pigs, and poultry, adjoins the 
Botanical Garden. 

As regards the education given, that provided in the preparatory 
school, which is intended mainly to train working farmers and 
colonists, must be distinguished from that given in the institute. 

As has been said, the course in the preparatory school, which 
the pupils enter at 174 years old, is a two years’ one, 

Daring the first year the scholar studies English, modern history, 
algebra, trigonometry, mechanics, acoustics, heat, inorganic chemistry, 
free hand and geometrical drawing, and drill. Instruction in 
Chinese furnishes a link with the past of Japan. Lessons in 
ethics remind us that we have to do with a non-Christian land. 

German, analytic geometry, and the calculus are reached in the 
second year, together with surveying, the morphology and classifica- 
cation of phanerogams, mineralogy, geology, optics, magnetism, 
electricity, and organic chemistry. 

Students proceeding to the Practical School of Agriculture for 
three, years also devote much time to natural science, cultivation, 
soils and the means of improving them, and agriculture. Meteor- 
ology, the theory of agricultural machinery, zootechny, political 
economy and farm management, veterinary science, the maladies of 
plants, entomology so far as it concerns noxious insects, horticul- 
ture, and manures are also studied. 

During these three years practical instruction, beginning from 
the first year, is given in the management of horses and oxen, in 
using agricultural instruments and machines, growing crops and 
vegetables, rearing and tending fruit trees, preparing manure, and 
making tools. Most of these subjects are continued in the second 
year, when the student also learns how to rear silkworms, clear 
and drain land, prepare flax and hemp, milk cows, and make maple 
sugar. In the third year he is also taught to prepare cheese, 
condensed milk, hams, salt meats, oils, bread, and starch, dry fruits 
and vegetables, ferment alcohol, and make soy and vinegar. 

Gymnastics, on the German system, and military drill form 
leading features in his work. In a word, nothing is left to 
chance. 

The courses of civil engineering and forestry extend ever three 
years each, and are designed to give a sound secondary education in 
the several branches. In their earlier stages, many of the subjects 
taught are identical with those included in the curriculum of the 
preparatory and practical schools of agriculture, and the same pro- 
fessors, if not the same classes, are employed toteachthem. Classical 
Chinese figures in the programme of the engineering school, but 
the other subjects include those chiefly necessary for an agriculturist 
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or colonist, among them being the construction of drains, canals, 
roads, railroads, bridges, and agricultural buildings.! 

Scholarships, fifty in number, are reserved for farmers in Hok- 
kaido and their younger sons. Those holding them are obliged, on 
leaving the school, to place their services for five years at the dis- 
posal of the Director. 

Winter lectures in agriculture and the theory of construction, 
open to all farmers and their relations over fifteen who can read 
the Chinese-Japanese character, are given with practical exercises. 
This course extends over three years. 

But the most valuable of all the institutions is the Higher 
School of Agriculture with its four years’ course, The first and 
second years include practical work on the farm, to which the after- 
noons are devoted. In the third and fourth years the students 
employ that time in special practical work in connection with either 
farming, cattle farming, farm management, agricultural political 
economy, agricultural zoology, including sericulture and entomology, 
or vegetable pathology, including laboratory work and field ex- 
periments on the maladies of plants caused by mushrooms, and 
other parasites, or physical causes. 

The diploma of the school is gained by the presentation of a 
thesis, based on original investigations, undertaken with the approval 
of the Director under a professor appointed by him. It must be 
approved of by the Corps of Professors. This diploma involves 
two years’ special work. 

The theoretical course of instruction is, in the main, as regards 
subjects, a continuatiou of that in force in the second year at the 
preparatory school. Great stress is laid on physiology and hygiene, 
and in the third and fourth years much laboratory work is 
done in agriculture, agricultural chemistry and zoology, and vege- 
table pathology. Agricultural engineering fills a part of the second 
year; the elements of bacteriology, forestry, and pisciculture are 
optional in the third. Farm managoment and political economy 
are taught practically and theoretically. 

The lectures are illustrated as far as possible by drawings, models, 
for instance, photographs, lantern-slides, and specimens from the 
museum and herbarium. 

It is curious to read that great importance is attached to a 
thorough knowledge of everything relating to the mushrooms, which 
form a large part of the flora of Northern Japan. 

So thorough is the instruction given that, in the case of zoology, 
for instance, excursione, under the superintendence of a professor, 
are made once or twice during the first year to the seashore— 





1 Ministire del’ Instruction Publique. Notice sur l’ Orgamisation Actuelle del’ Instrue- 
tion Publique au J . Published by the Imperial Japanese Commission for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. Pp. 282-241. 
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‘*to study the habits of some special group of animals, with their biological 
relationships, the surroundings around which they live, and the methods 
of collecting and preserving them. Some of the best pupils may be sent 
to some special place with a special object, and have to make a report on 
the result of their researches to the college authorities.” 


Students of pisciculture “ must make excursions under the 
superintendence of a professor to the Central Government Fishing 
Station at Chitosé, and also visit the fishing villages along the coast 
in order to acquire a practical knowledge of the subject.” The 
course includes some particulars as to the laws on fishing and the 
artificial propagation of fish. 

‘In learning sericulture the scholar first studies the classification of 
the different insects producing silk. He then studies the common silk- 
worm—Bombyx mori—in its varieties, anatomy, physiology and pathology, 
together with details as to the natural enemies of its food plants, the 
breeding establishments, incubation, cocoon winding, and the utilisation 
of the silk in industry. Some details are also given on silk producing 
worms of other species. The professor, during the silkworm season, pays 
several visits with his pupils to neighbouring silkworm rearing establish- 
ments and silk winding and weaving factories in order to give them 
practical teaching. The whole of this course includes sixty-five lessons.” 


Government does not allow all this work to interfere with the 
students’ military duties, for he is allowed to interrupt his studies 
to perform his one year’s service as a volunteer in the army. 

Sapporo College has a staff of 10 professors; 12 assistant pro- 
fessors, and 9 persons specially appointed, the total being (in April 
1899) 31. There were 198 pupils, including 49 in the Higher 
Agricultural College ; 43 persons had graduated, 29 of whom were 
agriculturists and 14 civil engineers. 

The yearly cost of the school to Government in 1896 was 
34,615 yen (say £3,461), of which part was derived from school fees, 
interest on invested capital, and the sale of produce raised in the 
practical courses. The thirty public schools of agriculture, receiving 
a subscription, cost the State 23,720 yen (say £2,372 per annum). 

Such is the School of Agriculture and Colonisation at Sapporo, 
which has trained those who have directed the great work which 
within thirty years has done much to transform a quarter of the 
Japanese empire from a desert into a garden. 

When we consider that all other technical institutes in Japan, 
even those for deaf mutes, are organised with equal thoroughness, 
we begin to understand how it is that Japan has won her victories 
over Russia. 

On paper, at least, the great Agricultural School of Moscow is 
more than the rival of Sapporo, but, as Mr. Carl Joubert has shown, 
those who study at it are either the sons of rich men who will make 
no further use of their training, once they leave its doors, or from 
students whose work is always being interrupted by the police for 
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reasons of political suspicion. Consequently the agricultural pros- 
perity of Russia is for ever slipping backwards, and her armies are 
unable to find supplies even on the rich soil of Manchuria, into which 
so many thousand Russian peasants have been hurried during the 
last ten years. Hunger is the cause of Rassia’s present plight. 

It is strange to remember how old John Evelyn, writing of the 
ambassadors gathered at the Court of Charles II., pointed out that 
the envoy of Christian Russia was but a barbarian when placed side 
by side with the “ Civil Heathen” from Bantam. The contrast holds 
good to-day. 

Can any English colony show an institute for teaching agriculture 
which can be compared with Sapporo ? 

The story of Sapporo proves the nature of the Yellow Peril. 
That peril is real, but it lies neither in Japanese ambition nor in 
any fabled coalition between the Japanese and Chinese races. It 
lies in Japanese thoroughness and love of work. Japanese and 
Chinese virtues, not their vices, are the danger which threatens our 
Western civilisation. It is for Europe to brace itself to avert it, 
but in the school-room, not on the field of battle. The pen is, 
perhaps, mightier than the sword against Japan. 


HuBert READE. 

















ON THE CHARACTER OF THE INFLUENCE 
EXERCISED ON RUSSIAN LIFE BY 
THE “HOLY ORTHODOX CHURCH.” 


THE note in Russian life which has most appealed to Christians 
throughout the world has been its loyalty. Its loyalty to the Throne 
and to the Church has stood out with conspicuons splendour for 
generations, 

Every one sees that the same loyalty to its ideals has marked 
the triumphant march of Japan across the world’s stage during 
the last year. 

But the springs of loyalty in the two cases are curiously different. 
Russian loyalty flows out of Christian devotion: that of Japan out 
of race sympathy and unity. 

These sources of loyalty are so utterly unlike that the Russian 
source has no existence at all in Japan; and the political history 
of Russia has made loyalty of race impossible. She has no race 
sympathy or unity. 

It may be that the world will never see again, on a grand scale, 
the heroism which can be kindled by loyalty to race. Even in Great 
Britain and Ireland races are so mixed, and there are such differ- 
ences of speech and of ideals in politics and religion, that wide and 
deep race sympathy is impossible. We have to substitute loyalty 
to a flag. That flag does, it is true, represent to us the devotion 
and courage of our kinsmen, But on every well-fought field Irish- 
men have borne that flag in the front of the battle, and yet they 
declare that it is not their flag. Side by side also with the British 
ensigns in the Low Countries, in the Peninsula, and in the Crimea, 
where our soldiers have won renown, there have been the flags of 
other countries in alliance with us. 

The little Island Power in the Pacific presents the intensely 
interesting spectacle of a single aucient race, arming itself with 
weapons invented and forged by other and alien people, and advanc- 
ing with one great shout of defiance, uttered in a tongue unknown 
to the rest of the world, and bearing down before it the greatest 
military power which the Christian world has known, It will be 
safe to say that such a sight the world will never see again. 

Properly speaking Japan has no religious system. Russia is all 
VoL. 163.—No. 5. 2M 
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religious system. But Japan has, as has been well said, the soul of 
a nation, and Russia has not. Indeed, we may ask where else on the 
earth can we look for the soul of a nation ? 

Religious differences so divide all the other great communities 
that no real national uprising and entry on a passionate military 
enterprise is possible, 

The present war has given us a vast and most impressive pageant 
and has given it in a pagan community. Russia is Christian and 
devout, as we generally understand State Christianity and national 
devotion. Let us see what her Christianity and her devotion mean. 
The task is not difficult, because there is an exponent of that 
Christianity and devotion ready to hand in the autobiography of a 
Russian saint who is a great power in Russian life and especially 
in the Russian Court, 

This saint is the Rev. John Sergieff, better known as Father John 
of Cronstadt, and his autobiography is known as My Life in 
Christ. It has been translated into English by Captain Goulaeff 
of the Imperial Russian Navy, and was published by Cassell & Co. 
in 1897. Smaller editions of this work have been published by 
Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh, and by the Rev. K. Bickersteth 
and Mrs. Illingworth. The last is entitled Thoughts and Counsels of 

‘ather John. 

A great English Churchman has said, “This book will help 
people in England, as nothing else could, to understand the Russian 
Church, and to see what great saints it has pleased God in these 
days to vouchsafe to the Holy Orthodox Church.” 

Captain Goulaeff’s translation is dedicated to her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria, partly perhaps because the good Father was present 
at the death of the Czar Alexander III. in October 1894, Speaking 
of this event Father John wrote, ‘‘Soon afterwards the august 
patient began to feel some very oppressive fits of asthma, and 
oxygen was constantly introduced into his mouth. He suffered 
severely. On his left side was the Empress, before him stood his 
two elder sons and the bride elect; ou his right side the younger 
children, the Grand Duke Michael, and the Grand Duchess Olga; 
whilst at the head of the armchair I myself stood. ‘Is it not 
oppressive to your Imperial Majesty when I hold my hands on your 
head ?’ asked I. ‘No,’ the Emperor was pleased to answer: ‘I 
feel better when you hold your hands over me.’ I replied: ‘ That 
is because I came directly after the celebration of the Liturgy, 
carried the most pure Body of Christ in these same hands, and was 
myself a partaker of the Holy Sacrament.” 

Writing of Father John in 1891 the Times correspondent said, 
‘He has no vast business organisation of charity, and no corybantic 
Christianity, like ‘General’ Booth, and no religious politics, like 
Archbishop Nicanor of Odessa. The report of his appearance in 
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any house in St. Petersburg—and the news spreads like wildfire— 
brings throngs of poor people, ranning madly from all the surround- 
ing streets, to get within the range of his healing presence, to 
receive his blessing, or to implore his attendance at the sick-bed of 
relatives or friends.” ‘‘ His influence for good among the Russian 
masses, who have not yet reached the state of cynical unbelief of 
the lower classes in other countries, is greater, perhaps, than of any 
Russian under the Czar.” 

That Father John is a holy, devout man is evident on every one 
of the five or six hundred pages of this book: but his faith is 
staggering to weaker souls. 

He says : 

‘The Lord keeps the images of the saints, not allowing them to perish 
through corruption, through carelessness and neglect, but miraculously 
recovering them, as we know fiom descriptions of the appearances of 
thaumaturgical icons, especially that of the most pure Mother of God— 


Our Lady. So dear to God is the image of man, especially that of a holy 
man, as a vessel of grace.” 


In another place he says, “How in accordance with God’s 
intention our veneration of icons is! Heaven itself replies to us 
from the icons, as the Lord in olden times replied from the mercy 
seat in the Hebrew Tabernacle; many of them sbine by miracles.” 

He describes certain miracles wrought through him. Of one 
such case he says, ‘‘ He was within a hair’s breadth of death. Glory 
to Thine omnipotence and mercy, that Thou, Lord, hast vouchsafed 
to hear me.” 

Concerning two children who had been cured he said, ‘ Nine 
times I went to pray with bold trust.” “I came for the tenth 
time to their home, and the children were well. I gave thanks 
unto the Lord and to our most speedy Mediatrix.” 

So the Russians have been expecting miracles. Protestants are 
persecuted ; the people are oppressed; Russian diplomacy is said to 
be “greedy and false,” and the icons and the most speedy 
Mediatrix are expected to protect Holy Russia from the conse- 
quences of misgovernment, The Russian navy is very imperfectly 
trained, yet it is confidently sent against an island navy perfectly 
trained and disciplined. 

Does not Nature clearly show us, if we will open our eyes, that 
the great God of Nature can never have taught what the Holy 
Orthodox Church thinks He has? And does not history, in which 
it is our duty to trace His footsteps, equally falsify the Orthodox 
teaching ? 

He who acts foolishly, and looks to miracles to save him from 
the consequences of his folly, may be pitied; but when a great 
Charch leads a nation along such a path, what are we to say ? 
Whatever measure of success may yet attend the Russian arms, 
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there must still be the recollection of her frightful losses and defeats 
during this war. A pagan nation defeats her, notwithstanding all 
her real piety and her imposing religious standing. 

The lessons from the war, for the people at large, may easily be 
read. There is one lesson which the Holy Orthodox Church might 
take to heart: “ He hath showed thee... what is good; and what 
doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

The autobiography of Father John shows a system of religion 
based upon forms and ceremonies. 

“The wonder-working icons of the Mother of God, and of other 
saints,” says he, ‘‘ teach us to look upon every icon as upon the saint 
himself or herself to whom we pray, as living persons conversing with 
us; for they are as near, and still nearer, to us than the icons, if 
only we pray to them with faith and sincerity. It is the same 
with the life-giving Cross.” 

And again: 

“Why is it that those who employ holy water. with faith, are even 
now healed? Because the Cross, immersed in water, with the prayer 
of faith, is as though the life-giving Lord Himself. As the Saviour’s 
garments were penetrated with His life, so also the water, in which the 
life-giving Cross is immersed, is itself penetrated with life, and thus 
becomes healing.” 


He sees himself that, in the place of the Almighty Father, 
whom Protestants worship, he places saints and angels. He says: 


“Our Lady, the Mother of God, the angels, and all the saints, are as 
near to me when I call upon them with a pure, whole heart as my own 
soul, and hear me as I hear myself; for we are all—one body, one spirit, 
one Church of angels and men. The members of the Church have the 
same relation to each other as the members of the body ; they serve each 
other, they help each other, support and serve each other. . . . But,” he 
adds sorrowfully, “is it thus with the Protestants ?” 


How much, from our point of view, and from that of the Old 
Testament Prophet quoted above, has not the Orthodox Church herself 
to learn ! 


MicaH. 

















THE PRESENT LEGAL POSITION OF 
WOMEN IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


In a powerful essay,! published since her death, one of the ablest 
thinkers and most devoted workers for the woman’s cause, Miss 
Zona Vallance, shows clearly the immense debt of humanity to the 
mother, whose functions are so much greater than those entrusted 
by nature to the combative half of the race, the male. 

She points out that : 


‘‘ Nation after nation, civilisation after civilisation, has died, as we now 
know, before the arrival of this that we live in. They have existed in a 
variety of geographical conditions, and comprised races supposed to have 
had a variety of gifts; but one feature has been as constant as their 
decay, and that is the domination of woman by man—the woman’s 
absorption in mere physical motherhood with the edifice of aristocratic 
institutions consequent upon that inferiority to men which has been 
artificially fostered ; ” 


and proceeds to show that 


“the cruel sacrifice of multitudes of men, either in war, in slavery, or in 
wage-labour, to promote the fortunes of a few families is not the cause, 
as some Socialists have affirmed, of the artificial burdens and sacrifices 
imposed upon women. It is largely the consequence of these. If poverty 
and mischievous class distinctions are to be abolished, democratic reform 
of the family life is the most essential of all the steps. Equality of 
opportunity must start within the home. Fair remuneration for social 
and personal service must start there. Fair opportunity to develop various 
natural gifts in service of the common weal must start there. For it is 
only after the home-maker par excellence, who necessarily is the woman, 
has become a responsible citizen herself, that she can bear and rear good, 
efficient, self-respecting citizens, or even insist upon living herself in a 
decent roomy house.” 


She urges upon working women the truth : 


“That their economic wrongs are bound up with the inferiority of the 
wife and domestic worker in the eyes of the nation. Husbands are 
assumed to represent wives in the market as well as in politics; but the 


1 The Ethical Movement and Women. The Ethical World Publishing Company, Ltd., 
17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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one is as much a fiction as the other. The efficiency of the bricklayer is 
not that of the woman who cooks, washes, mends, markets, and perhaps 
bears and rears a family; and he never receives her share of the national 
wealth to hand to her. He receives no more than the bachelor. He 
receives no more than the market-worth of his own particular skill and 
labour, not the worth of his wife’s. 

‘“‘ Not even the most advanced writer upon economics seems aware of 
the clear fact that England’s economic constitution is reared upon unpaid 
labours of powerless home-keeping women, in precisely the same way as 
the economic constitution of ancient Greece or Rome was reared upon 
slave-labour. But itis largely for this reason that the granting of political 
equality to women is more fuadamental as a reform than any of the highly 
important questions relating to labouring men asa class. Sex disparity 
is the key to class disparity.” 


She then proceeds to show how the development of our 
modern industrial system brought about the destruction of the 
earlier status rights of the wife and mother, in favour of the 
unrestricted ownership by the man of all he could profit by, 
including the labour of the wife and mother, whether within 
or outside the home. 

She shows that the main cause of the cruel position of the 
English wife at the opening of the nineteenth century was the fact 
that the individual had superseded the family as the economic unit, 
whilst the family of necessity remained the unit of consumption. 

She points out that: 


“Married Women’s Property Acts are almost the only attempts to 
compensate her (the wife) for losing her ancient economic position ; and 
there is a constant outcry against wives who, by competing in factories 
and elsewhere, want to reap the modicum of independence these Acts 
secure, 

“The wife, even now, cannot enforce through the law courts her sup- 
posed right to food and necessities from her husband unless she first leaves 
him. She is supposed to have been vastly relieved by the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act of 1895; and her person is assumed to be protected from 
brutality by the permission to prosecute a husband for assault. Mingled 
wonder, contempt, and admiration are showered upon poor victims who 
decline this remedy, or, when driven to it, end in begging the man off. 
Not a soul seems to remember that it is the wife herself, and often her 
children also, who suffer the most whenever a fine is inflicted, or the 
husband’s employment is lost through sentence of imprisonment. Nota 
soul seems to notice that poor folk never can obtain divorce, as the cost is 
absolutely prohibitive; nor yet that the separated wife loses any alimony 
granted her if, tempted by forlorn inability to re-marry, she commits 
adultery; while her husband, who suffers no financial disability whatever 
for such causes, may even have offended in this way many times before 
his brutality drove her to the courts for a separation. 

“The fact is, no other class in the land is so devoid of every sort of 
security for life, limb, happiness, and efficiency as the wives of wage- 
workers ; and that is the main cause of the physical and moral deterioration 
of large sections of the people. 

‘* Now, there is no remedy for the paradoxical position of the wife and 
tle wrongs of other unpaid servants of the family save through politics.” 
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She fully argues this point, and concludes that: 


*‘ (Women) themselves, as joint legislators and administrators with men, 
must be permitted to control that environment into which they are asked 
to bring fresh human beings.” 


It is the object of the present article to set forth, as clearly and 
briefly as possible, the present actual legal position of the women of 
these islands, and the absolute impossibility of securing fall justice 
for them, and the consequent education of our people to a higher 
social and international justice, without the help which only 
politically enfranchised womanhood can give. 

It is too much the fashion amongst men, especially amongst 
lawyers and legislators, to talk as though the last forty or fifty 
years had done for women everything that needed to be done, and 
raised them to a position, not merely of equality with men, but of 
privilege and advantage. specially do these gentlemen marvel at 
their own exalted generosity in assuring to a wife that right to her 
own property and to her separate earnings conceded to her by the 
various Married Women’s Property Acts passed between 1870 and 
1893, 

These gentlemen seem to forget that in early England, before the 
Norman Conquest, the English wife was a perfectly free agent with 
regard to the bulk, if not to the whole, of her property, and that 
her husband could alienate nothing without her consent; besides 
which she had established legal rights to certain portions of her 
husband’s property, such as her dower and her widow’s thirds. These 
latter rights she retained till the time of the Stuart kings ; though by 
the time of Henry IT. she had lost the others. To quote the words of 
Mr. Courtney Kenny (History of the Law of Married Women’s 
Property): *‘ She had sunk to be the mere puppet of her husbana’s 
will, and her personality, like her personalty, had been merged in 
his. Four generations had sufficed to produce this utter revolution 
in the law of marriage.” The remedial legislation of the last half 
of the nineteenth century was, in simple truth, a mere act of far too 
long delayed restitution. 

Without entering into minute explanation of the details of the 
successive Married Women’s Property Acts, four affecting England 
and Ireland, and two applying only to Scotland, it may be broadly 
stated that the English and Irish wife of to-day, married since New 
Year’s Day, 1883, is free, as if unmarried, to deal with her own 
property and her separate earnings, subject only to the Poor Law 
liability for maintenance of husband, children, or grandchildren, 
whilst wives married before that date can deal, in like freedom, 
with property acquired since that date. Both classes of married 
women have the full right of contract, and the power of making 
wills, without the intervention of the husband. 
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If a husband about to desert his wife take away any of her 
property, she can prosecute him for theft, and so can the husband 
prosecute the wife under like circumstances. If, whilst living 
apart, either takes the property of the other, he or she can be pro- 
ceeded fagainst for theft, just as in the case of the merest stranger. 
But whilst living together, husband and wife are restricted to civil 
remedies in the case of wrongs against each other’s property. 
Against all other persons, except her husband, a wife has precisely 
the same remedies, both civil and criminal, as an unmarried woman 
orasaman. All contracts made by a married woman bind her 
separate property, whether acquired before or after the date of 
the contract, with the exception of contracts made by her, as agent for 
her husband, for necessaries and domestic purposes. A married 
woman, trading on her own account, is liable to bankruptcy. There 
seems no just reason why this should apply only to married women 
traders, nor does a further provision seem just which postpones the 
claims of a wife who has lent money to her husband to those of every 
other creditor in case of his bankruptcy. 

The wonderful aptitude of male legislators, especially the legal 
section of them, to proceed by way of multitudinous details, instead of 
by the establishment of a few broad, clear and just principles, has 
resulted in one remaining vexatious and troublesome injustice. <A 
wife may act as executrix or administratrix alone or jointly with any 
person or persons, or as trustee alone or jointly of any trust property, 
and may, in that capacity, sue or be sued, without her husband, as if 
she were unmarried, in cases affecting stocks, funds, debentures, &c. ; 
but by the omission in the effective clause of any mention of landed 
property, a wife cannot act in the latter case without the intervention 
of her husband, whose signature is thus as essential as hers to the 
validity of any document necessary in such a case. ‘This for- 
getfulness on the part of our legislators has caused frequent 
mischief, and has been sorely complained of for many years 
past. Last Session two Bills to remedy this wrong were before 
Parliament, one of which passed the Lords, but neither passed the 
Commons. A male Parliament is far too much engrossed with 
masculine affairs and party squabbles, to spare time for matters of 
elementary justice in the case of women. 

The practical issue of the legislation of 1877 and 1881 has been 
to secure to every Scottish wife the same legal position which could 
only previously have been secured to her by a well-drawn marriage 
contract. A Scottish wife now possesses all her personal (moveable) 
estate, and all income derived from it is payable to her and not to 
her husband ; her order being sufficient authority and her receipt — 
sufficient discharge for the payment. But the wife may not, with- 
out her husband’s consent, anticipate her income, or deal with the 
principal, though in the case of desertion by him or of living apart 
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by mutual consent, she may, by application to the Sheriff's Court 
or the Court of Session, be empowered to deal with the body of her 
estate without her husband’s intervention. 

The wife is also entitled to herself receive rents and produce of 
her real property, and her separate earnings are absolutely her own, 
to be dealt with in perfect freedom. On the death of a wife the 
Jaw of Scotland reserves to a childless husband one-half, and to a 
husband with children one-third, of the wife’s personal estate, the 
children in the latter case taking another third, the remaining half 
or third being at the wife’s disposal by will, as she pleases. As the 
same rule applies to the husband's property, no such case can arise 
in Scotland as occurs too frequently in England, of a wife being left 
penniless by her husband’s will, though the very property which he 
bestows elsewhere may be the result of their joint efforts. 

No change has been made in the Scottish or English law as to 
tenancy by courtesy, that is, the right of a surviving husband to the 
possession for life of his wife’s landed property, provided a living 
heir has been born, whether the child survived or not; nor to the 
freedom of the wife from personal arrest and imprisonment for debt, 
@ reservation, it would seem, more in the interests of the husband 
than the wife, except when she is the mother of young children 
needing her care. 

With regard to the law of intestacy, the male is sedulously pre- 
ferred to the female. In two very interesting letters on “ The 
Beauties of the Law of Intestacy,” published in the Manchester Exa- 
miner and Times in December 1882, the writer said : 


“‘Simple folk would imagine that there is as much ‘ nearness of kin’ 
between John and his son as between John and his daughter, or as much 
between John and his father as between John and his mother. Alla 
mistake, as I will prove by-and-by. Again, these same very simple folk 
cannot see the difference of ‘affinity’ between John and his wife Betsy, and 
between Betsy and her husband John. They naively think that ‘ What's 
sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose.’ Poor, honest, simple souls! 
They ought to learn from the lawyers that although a mother is a natural 
necessity, she is often a legal nonentity; and that a wife, although 
naturally a whole human being, is artificially and legally absorbed in the 
person of her husband, after whose death she is reduced to the half or 
the third of a person.” 


He gives illustrative instances of this unfair preference of the 
male, and adds a list of “ successions” to personal property in Eng- 
land and Wales, all unfair to the female sex, viz. : 


‘“‘ Where the intestate leaves— The personal estate devolves on— 
1, Husband and children All to husband. 
Wife and children One-third to wife, two-thirds to 
children. 
2. Husband only All to husband. 
Wife only One-half to wife, one-half to the 
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83. Father and brother and sister All to father. 
Mother and brother and sister One-third to the mother. 


4, Husband and mother All to husband. 
Wife and mother One-half to wife. 

5, Father and brother All to father. 
Mother and brother One-half to mother. 

6. Husband and brother All to husband. 
Wife and brother One-half to wife.” 


It would need a treatise far longer than the space allotted to this 
article to set forth adequately the absurd and complicated rules set 
up by legal ingenuity for the reward of the eldest son’s merit of 
being born an eldest son, and for the punishment of mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters for the crime of being born women— 
the more so as these ingenious devices vary as they affect real estate 
or persona: property, and to a considerable extent as they affect 
England or Scotland, It is the less needful to do this, since the 
ablest lawyers fully admit the absurdity of these complex and 
unjust arrangements, and various attempts have been made by 
eminent lawyers to deal with them in the interests of simplicity and 
justice. Lord Davey, when a member of the House of Commons, 
introduced in 1884, and again in 1889, the Devolution of Estates 
Bill, which would have remedied much of the existing injustice, and 
lessened the existing complexity. But in neither case was even the 
Second Reading reached. In 1893 also the late Lord Herschell 
presented to the House of Lords his Law of Inheritance Amend- 
ment Bill, which, though it did not cover all the ground covered by 
the Devolution of Estates Bill, would yet have removed much in- 
justice, especially where women were concerned, On March 7, 1893, 
the Second Reading of this Bill was rejected by only 5 votes, 61 to 
56. But Lord Herschell, the next Session, brought forward not the 
same but a very different measure, which would have done little or 
nothing for women, and its Second Reading was rejected by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Repeated attempts have since been made by women to secure a 
juster law, but in vain. The motive force is wanting so long as 
those who suffer most are restrained by law from those citizen rights 
which alone would enable them to act effectively. 

Yet it is manifest that so long as laws of inheritance exist at all, 
they ought to do justice between the sexes, and to deal equitably 
with all natural obligations. The one only advance made upon the 
shameless injustice to women of these rules is that the Intestates’ 
Estates Act of 1890 provides that when the whole estate, both real 
and personal, is under £500 in value, the widow takes the whole, if 
over that amount she takes £500 out of the real and personal 
estate rateably before any division is made, and after that the share 
iu the remainder to which she was entitled before the passing of the 
Act, 
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In this connection it is important to notice that in spite of the 
passing of the Married Women’s Property Act, 1882, our Income 
Tax authorities insist on the return by the husband of the parti- 
culars of the full joint incomes of self and wife, and assess there- 
upon. From the point of view of collecting as large receipts as 
possible, this is intelligible; but from the point of view of equity it 
is unjustifiable, being unfair to both husband and wife, and pressing 
cruelly upon those smaller incomes, which are only thus brought 
within the range of income-tax assessments. 

We are continually told that man is the “ bread-winner,” and 
that men support their wives. More than thirty years ago Mr. 
Francis Peek in his Social Wreckage protested ayainst this broad 
statement, and wrote: 


“ One further cause, not only of pauperism, but of grievous wrong and 
suffering before that is reached, must not be overlooked—namely, the want 
of a proper law by which the duties of men in regard to their wives and 
families may be enforced. The practical teaching of the law as it stands 
is that men are only bound to provide just so much support for their 
families as will prevent them from becoming a present burden on the parish, 
and this provided, although a husband may be earning large wages, he is 
legally justified in keeping his wife and family in a state of pinching 
poverty, misery, and rags, and in compelling them to herd together in one 
of the wretched rooms before described, while he wastes in dissipation and 
drunkenness money which might keep them in comfort.” 


Still earlier, the women who started and sustained the agitation 
for the several Married Women’s Property Acts had called attention 
to this wrong. 

It has been stated that of the children attending the public 
elementary schools of London, nearly one-third are maintained solely 
by their mothers ; and looking at the very large number of deserted 
wives, of wives of negligent or indolent husbands, of unmarried 
mothers, and of widows, it would seem too probable that this is no 
overstatement. The number of deserted wives is very serious, and 
the careless neglect of so many Boards of Guardians to use the 
legal powers entrusted to them of following up the deserter, in 
cases where the wife has become chargeable to the parish, and 
compelling him to contribute to the maintenance of his family, is a 
cause of grievous wrong. 

Bat apart from all special cases, married women resent, and 
most justly resent, the pretence that men ‘‘ support” them, The 
real case of the English wife is that, since the abolition of slavery, 
she is the only servant who receives no wages. She may toil night 
and day, she may bring up her (the law calls them her husband’s) 
children faithfully and carefully, she may assist her husband in his 
business, and whatever she thus earns and saves, she earns and 
saves for him. If a wife saves out of her housekeeping money, 
those eavings are her husband’s. Whatever property is acquired 
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by their joint industry is his, and his alone, to will away as it may 
please him ; this special injustice being peculiar to Hnglish law, or 
to legislation founded upon it. 

The position is unjast in the case of a middle-class wife, and 
even in that of the poor wife of a rich man, who frequently enough 
has little or no money at her own disposal, but the case of the 
working-class wives is infinitely harder and more cruel. 

The curiously warped attitude of the male mind on this point is 
well illustrated by our Census returns (England and Wales, 1901), 
which group as ‘unoccupied persons” 7,347,064 women over fifteen, 
including amongst these the large majority of the 5,717,537 wives 
of the country. Yet these returns reckon as “‘ occupied” 1,265,981 
women of the same age engaged in domestic service. That is to 
say, the moment a woman is paid for her labour she becomes a 
“worker,” the unpaid labour of the hardest-worked women of the 
community entitling them only to be considered as “ unoccupied 
persons.” 

And now the ever-growing complaint is, that women’s labour, 
and especially the labour of married women, is ousting that of 
men. But what is the cause of this? The cruel competition of 
our anti-social system has brought wages to such a point that in 
multitudes of cases the home and the family cannot be maintained 
without the added labour outside the home of the wife and mother. 
Yet the remedy which seems to suggest itself most readily to the 
masculine mind is the driving of such women, either wholly or 
partially, from paid employment. The question how these women 
are to subsist when excluded does not seem to suggest itself, still 
less does it appear to have occurred to our ruling and legislating 
classes that it is quite possible to substitute a wiser, juster, happier 
system for this fierce and relentless competition, It is worthy of 
note that no attempt was made to restrict the wage-earning capacity 
of the married woman, in factory or other outside industry, till after 
the Married Women’s Property Act of 1870 had given her the legal 
right to her own earnings, which till then were payable to, and 
legally belonged to, her husband. Immediately after the passing 
of that Act a Bill was brought forward to make every married 
woman factory worker a half-timer. 

Till 1886, moreover, a married woman had no means whatever of 
enforcing the alleged right of maintenance for herself and her 
children against an idle, dissolute, spendthrift or careless husband 
save through the law of agency, which practically only applied to 
wives of men of the upper and middle classes, or by asking for 
poor relief, when the Poor Law officials, though not bound to 
relieve her merely becanse her husband neglected to provide for his 
family, might at their discretion do so, and then sue the husband 
for the sum so granted, In 1886 the Maintenance of Wives Act 
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was the first direct recognition of the need of giving practical legal 
effect to the alleged right of maintenance, and this only by 
enabling a wife, whose husband had been convicted of an aggravated 
assault upon her, to obtain a separation order, entitling her to the 
payment specified in the order of money for the maintenance of 
herself and her children. Those who had previously been working for 
many years for a juster law strove in vain to secure important amend- 
ments. I have before me as I write the actual telegram, dated 
June 19, 1886, from one of the best friends of justice to 
women who ever sat in the House of Lords, which says, ‘‘ Please 
suggest no amendments, or the Bill will be lost.” Ten years later 
the law was further amended by the passing of the ‘“‘ Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 1895,” which came into operation on New 
Year’s Day, 1896, and is now the existing law. I insert here its 
provisions, as stated in the third report of the ‘‘ Women’s Emanci- 
pation Union.” Here again the practical difficulties of our existing 
Parliamentary system effectively hindered fuller, juster and more 
truly remedial legislation. 


“The Act amended the previously existing law by providing (1) that 
any married woman whose husband has been guilty of such persistent cruelty 
to her, or of such wilful neglect to provide reasonable maintenance for 
her, or her infant children whom he is legally liable to maintain, as to 
cause her to leave and live apart from him, may apply to a court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction for an order providing : (a) That she shall no longer be 
bound to live with her husband ; (6) That she shall have the legal custody 
of the children under 16 years of age; (c) That a sum of money not 
exceeding £2 weekly shall be paid by the husband, either to her personally, 
or to an officer of the court for her use. 

“These provisions apply also to the case of a woman whose husband has 
been summarily convicted of aggravated assault upon her, or who has 
deserted her—the only cases contemplated by the previously existing law 
—and also (which is new) to the case of a wife whose husband has been 
convicted upon indictment of an assault upon her, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of more than five pounds, or to more than two months’ imprisonment. 
So far these are ameliorations of the previous law, and have relieved many 
unhappy wives; but the measure is vitiated by three serious defects : 

“(1) The wife’s relief is absolutely at the discretion of male magistrates 
only, whose sex-bias will frequently lead them in the future, as it has 
continually led them in the past, to refuse the sorely needed relief asked 
for, and thus to drive the wife back within the power of an exasperated 
tyrant. 

Mi (2) In the new classes of cases contemplated by the Act, when the 
husband neglects to contribute to the maintenance of the wife and children, 
or treats the wife with persistent cruelty—the wife must have left the home 
because of this neglect or ill-treatment, before she can apply for relief under 
the Act. In a multitude of cases this provision puts an effectual bar to 
the relief desired by the sufferer, the more so as many magistrates are 
administering the new Act on the old lines, refusing the relief asked for, 
and telling applicant wives (in direct contravention of the express words 
of the Act) that the violence complained of must be of such a character 
as to bring the husband under the Aggravated Assaults Act before relief 
could be granted. And even when the relief has been granted, the posi- 
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tion of the separated wife is a very cruel one, for, be it remembered, 
this poor woman is not free to marry, and the Act expressly provides for 
the discharge of the order obtained by the wife on proof of an act of 
adultery on her part. 

“ What is absolutely necessary is such an amendment of the law as shall 
enable a wife, whilst living with her husband, to enforce his presumed 
legal obligation to contribute to the maintenance of what the law in every 
other connection calls his family.” 


Still later legislation gives relief to the wives or husbands of 
habitual drunkards. 

We are now naturally led to the consideration of the law of 
marriage as it affects the wife. In The Subjection of Women (p. 37) Mr. 
John Stuart Mill complains in words of scathing indignation of the 
atrocious position of the English husband towards the English wife, 
that “he can claim from her and enforce the lowest degradation of a 
human being, that of being made the instrument of an animal func- 
tion contrary to her inclinations.” That this is still the jadge-upheld 
law of England is manifest from the case Regina v. Clarence, heard 
in 1889 by thirteen jadges, five dissenting from the judgment of 
the other eight. That the majority of self-respecting Englishmen 
are far better than this inhuman and most degrading law is true, 
but it is no justification for the continuance of so foul a law. It is 
the moral duty of our legislators to bring the law up to the level at 
least of the decent average Englishman, and no longer to permit it to 
promote moral degradation and cruel wrong. But there is no hope 
whatever of any such change till women themselves have achieved 
the right of being, equally with men, “makers of Parliament,” and 
therefore entitled to be heard as to their grievances, 

No woman is now forced in marriage to take the immoral vow of 
“obedience,” implying her own acquiescence in this foul indignity 
and wrong, since the civil ceremony (which does not contain the 
promise of “ obedience”) is as effective in securing the legitimacy 
of children as the ecclesiastical one. Moreover, the epoch-making 
decision of the present Lord Chancellor in the famous Clitheroe 
case, in April 1891, has put an end to the previous popular belief 
that a husband had the right to seize and detain by force the person 
of an absconding wife. The actual words of the Lord Chancellor, 
in dealing with the return to the writ, were, as reported by the Zimes 
of April 20, 1891, as follows : 


“ After stating the circumstances of the marriage, the decree, and the 
refusal of the wife to cohabit, it states: ‘I therefore took my wife, and 
have since detained her in my house, using no more force or restraint than 
necessary to take and keepher.’ That is the return which seeks to justify 
an admitted imprisonment of this lady. I do not know that I am able to 
express in sufficiently precise language the difference between ‘ confine- 
ment’ and ‘imprisonment,’ but if there is any distinction I can only say 
that upon these facts I should find an imprisonment ; and looking at the 
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return it is put as a broad proposition that the right of the husband, 
where there has been a wilful absenting of herself by the wife from the 
husband’s house—that it is his right to seize possession of his wife by force 
and detain her in his house until she renders him conjugal rights. That 
is the proposition of law involved in the return, and I am not prepared to 
assent to it. The Legislature has expressly deprived the Matrimonial 
Court of the power of imprisoning the wife for refusing to comply with a 
decree for restitution of conjugal rights ; and the result of such a system 
of law, if the husband had the power, would be that whereas the Court 
had no power to hand the wife over into her husband’s hands, but only to 
punish her for contempt by imprisonment under the control of the Court, 
and without any circumstances of injury or insult, and even that power 
was taken away, the husband might himself of his own motion seize and 
imprison her until she consented to the restitution of conjugal rights. 
That is the proposition I am called upon to establish by holding this 
return to be good. J am of opinion that no such right or power exists in 
law. I am of opinion that no such right ever did exist in our law. What- 
ever authorities may be quoted for any such proposition, it has always 
been subject to this condition, that where she has a complaint of, or is 
apprehensive of, ill-usage, the Court will never interfere to compel her to 
return to her husband’s custody. Now this brings me to the particular 
circumstances of this transaction. I am prepared to say that no English 
subject has a right to imprison another English subject (who is sui juris 
and entitled to a judgment of his or her own) without any lawful antho- 
rity; but if there were any qualification of that proposition, 1 should be 
of opinion that on the facts of this case it would afford an ample justifi- 
cation to any Court for refusing to allow the husband in this case to 
retain the custody of his wife.” 


Considering the gravity of the result to a woman of marriage, it 
is painful to remember that up to this hour a girl in England is 
legally marriageable at twelve. In the year 1873, a Bill was before 
the House of Commons, proposing to raise the age of protection 
against seduction from twelve to fourteen. The then Attorney- 
General, afterwards a Lord Chief Justice of England, opposed the 
proposal on the plea that the legal age of marriage for a girl was 
twelve, and that this was also the law of all leading European 
countries, A friend of justice to girlhood and womanhood at once 
moved for a return of the age of marriage in the leading European 
countries, which was granted, and proved that England in this 
matter was behind almost every European country. The age of pro- 
tection was twelve years, later raised to sixteen ; but the legal age 
of marriage for a girl still remains twelve, and for a boy fourteen, 
though, happily, commonsense has come into play, and has raised, 
and is steadily raising, the age of marriage. Here, again, it is 
obvious that the law of England ought to be brought up at least to 
the level of ordinary decent usage, and of other civilised countries. 

The age of protection against seduction was raised in 1885 to 
sixteen, after years of protracted and painful effort, thanks chiefly 
to the absolute self-devotion of one man. It cost long years of toil 
and mental suffering on the part of many brave women to secure 
the repeal of the shameless and cruel Contagious Diseases (Women) 
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Acts—(passed so lightly in 1866 and 1869 by Liberal Ministers)— 
which made of the unhappy female prostitute the virtual slave of the 
State, for the supposed physical security of her male consorts. 

With the legal age of marriage, involving to a girl such serious 
consequences of legal, personal, and civic degradation, still remain- 
ing at twelve, it is scarcely matter of surprise to find the law of 
divorce still remaining for England and Wales as our purely male 
legislature determined it in 1857, although in Scotland a juster and 
more humane law as between the spouses has prevailed for more 
than three hundred years ; whilst in Ireland divorce proper, including 
freedom to marry, is still the exclusive privilege of those rich enough 
to obtain a private Act of Parliament to this end. 

The law of England, as established by the Divorce Act of 1857, 
enables a man to obtain divorce from his wife by proving simple 
adultery, but refuses the like relief to the wife of an adulterous 
husband, unless she can prove in addition that her husband has 
deserted her, or treated her with cruelty, The innocent husband of 
an adulterous wife who seeks redress from the Divorce Court will, 
on proving his case, obtain a full divorce, enabling him to marry 
again ; but should the innocent wife of an adulterous husband apply 
to the Court, she cannot obtain the like relief. 

The false double standard of morals thus set up, and the cruelty 
and injustice thus sanctioned by the law of England, has now been 
maintained for forty-eight years without any effort being made in 
Parliament except during the Sessions of 1889-92, for the amend- 
ment of so evil a law, and this, although the law of Scotland is, and 
from early times has been, strictly just and equal between husband 
and wife, granting full divorce to either spouse for the adultery of 
the other, or for desertion without reasonable cause, if continued for 
a period of four years. When the Divorce Bill was before the 
House of Lords in 1857, Lord Lyndhurst strenuously endeavoured 
to amend it in conformity with the juster law of Scotland; and when 
finally unsuccessful in his endeavours, he appended to the debates a 
weighty protest. 

When the Bill was before the House of Commons on August 7, 
1857, Mr. Gladstone, after declaring that he would deliberately 
prefer an increase in the number of cases of divorce a vinculo, to the 
acceptance of this shameful inequality between men and women, 
continued : 


“T believe that a very limited portion of the offences committed by 
women are due to the mere influence of sensual passion. On the other 
side, I believe that a very large proportion of the offences committed by 
men are due to that influence. If you punished in men the act of sensual 
passion, you would make a law which in many cases would, I believe, be 
operative to prevent that act; but you decline to make such a law, and 
will not bring it into operation in precisely that class of cases where it 
might be remedial. You are going to enact that law, however, as against 
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women. I must confess that it seems to me that a measure so framed is not 
so much designed in the spirit of preventing a particular -sin, as by way 
of the assertion—I must add, the ungenerous assertion—of the superiority 
of our position in creation. Of course I do not mean that that idea is 
present to the minds of those whom I address, or that they are capable of 
the wilful perpetration of an ungenerous act; but I do believe that it 
results from the exclusive possession of power, and from the habits of mind 
connected therewith. I think it would puzzle the wit of any man who 
sits in the House to answer the protest of Lord Lyndhurst with respect 
to the manner in which women are treated under this Bill; and I believe 
Lord Lyndhurst speaks the dictates of experience, as well as of humane 
and Christian principle, when he says that in no case but the most extreme 
would you find the woman inflicting on her husband the penalty with 
which the law would arm her. But, by arming her with the right of 
divorce, you would greatly increase her power over him, and you would 
deter him from the commission of offences which among husbands are 
infinitely more common than among wives. Take the case of a person 
who committed adultery with his neighbour’s wife. The guilty woman is 
divorced from her husband, but the adulterer remains linked to his wife, 
who has no power of liberating herself from him. The direct operation, 
then, of our law in that case is, that you put a premium on his adding 
either desertion or cruelty to his adultery, in order that he may bring 
himself within the scope of the law, and thereby may become qualified 
for a union with the object of his guilty desires.” 


But in spite of the strenuous efforts of these and other eminent 
persons, this gross injustice was embodied in the Act, became the 
law of the land, and has ever since continued to bear its evil fruit in 
the degradation of the wife and the depravation of domestic and 
social morality. 

Dr. Hunter’s Bill to amend the Law of Divorce in England and 
Scotland, which would have made the law of England equal between 
husband and wife, and the law of both countries available to the 
poor, was before the House of Commons in each Parliamentary 
Session from 1889 to 1892, but was only discussed once, when on 
April 26 of the last-named year, the second reading was rejected 
by 71 votes to 40. No Member of the House of Commons has 
since thought it worth his while to seek to amend this evil law, 
though many have been asked to do so, whilst the further reaching 
Bill of Earl Russell has been twice contemptously rejected by the 
House of Lords. 

According to the latest figures I have available, those for 1902, 
there were granted in that year 657 decrees of dissolution of mar- 
riage, judicial separation and nullity. There were also granted in 
the same year by courts of summary jurisdiction 7477 separation 
orders, having the effect of decrees of judicial separation. As these 
latter were granted under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 1895, they 
must be those of wives whose husbands had either brutally ill-treated 
them, or persistently refused to maintain the family. It is surely 
time that England began to reform her law as between rich and 
poor, as well as between husband and wife. Those who hold the 
VoL. 163.—No. 5. 2N 
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sacramental view of marriage, and therefore resist any further ex- 
tension of the facilities of divorce, should remember that they have 
no right whatever to impose their ecclesiastical yoke upon those 
who do not share their views. They should also begin to consider 
the gross injustice and cruelty to women involved in the continuance 
of these evil laws. The position of the innocent wife who has ob-: 
tained a judicial separation, but cannot obtain full divorce, is thus 
described by Sir George H. Lewis, than whom no person in England 
is more competent to speak with authority as to such cases and their 


frequency. 


“ Under the present law, a woman who has been cruelly treated or 
deserted by her husband, or who has been subjected to his open and con- 
tinual adultery, even under the conjugal roof, is unable to obtain a divorce 
unless her husband has been guilty of cruelty or desertion as well as 
adultery, and if he has been guilty of only one of these offences, however 
aggravated in form, she can only obtain a judicial separation ; while the 
husband, unless he has committed adultery, can continue to dog the 
wretched woman’s footsteps day by day, and year by year, until he can 
obtain some evidence of adultery against her. During all this time the 
woman, who may have been brought up in the comfortable, happy home 
of her parents, may have lost her relations, and be obliged to live on the 
alimony the Court allows, which, even if she have children to support, is 
but one-third of her husband’s income. The fact is that wife-beating, in 
its aggravated form, is child’s play compared to this woman’s fate. Here 
is a woman who has established the strongest case against the man who 
was bound to protect her, left in a position of the greatest difficulty, 
viewed askance by the world for being a separated woman, and dependent 
upon the kindness of others, with no real home. If she ventures to form 
even a friendship with a man, such as would be perfectly allowable so long 
as she lived in her husband’s house, she is liable to be dragged up by this 
guilty husband in a Divorce Court on suspicion, and called upon to defend 
her name against any charge, however unfounded. If any reader thinks 
that these are imaginary instances of the application of the Act of 1857, 
he has not had much experience of the silent tragedy of many women’s lives, 
nor has he an accurate knowledge of the depths to which man’s brutality can 
descend,” 


These words apply, with scarcely any modification, to the case of 
the far more numerous poor wives who have obtained a separation 
order, but to whom the relief of divorce is, by reason of its costliness, 
absolutely inaccessible. 

With regard to the position of women in the various pro- 
fessions, that of medicine has been effectively opened to them, 
as the result of many years of painful effort on the part of 
the brave pioneers who, as Professor Blackie phrased it, “ fought 
with wild beasts at Ephesus ” (Edinburgh) to open to women fall 
and assured medical education and the right to practise. Yet it 
seems only too probable that an equally severe struggle lies before 
those women who desire to practise law; with, however, these 
advantages in their favour, that this right has been already. fully con- 
ceded in various other countries, and that legal education is possible 
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to them in the United Kingdom, several women having already 
qualified themselves for and obtained high legal degrees; whilst 
the fact that every woman factory inspector conducts her own cases 
in the Courts puts an end to any pretence of the incompetence of 
women to such work. Comically enough, the degrees hitherto 
conferred honoris causa upon women by Universities of the United 
Kingdom have been mainly legal degrees, Yet the action of the 
Court of Session in Scotland, and of the authorities of Gray’s Inn 
and Lincoln’s Inn in England, with regard to women who desire to 
study and practise law, betrays plainly the same narrow professional 
jealousy which animated the opponents of the admission of women 
to medical study and practice. cclesiasticism also naturally 
associates itself with statecraft, tyranny and masculine jealousy in 
the suppression of justice to women, even to the extent of denying 
and destroying some of their oldest rights as citizens. 

The industrial position of women is a theme so large as to demand 
a special article for its treatment. Everywhere the cruel and insolent 
assumption is made that a woman can live, and ought to live, on 
less than a man, and, therefore, whatever may be the economic value 
of her work, must be paid less than a man. The stupid and- wasteful 
competitive social system under which we live thus compels her to 
become the ‘‘involuntary blackleg of the labour market.” And 
then men turn round and seek her exclusion from paid industry, 
instead of seeking the destruction of the evil system which oppresses 
her and them, and the construction of a nobler, juster, wiser and 
less wasteful social system. 

With regard to the electoral and elective rights of women, the 
present position is one of absurd confusion, a confusion due not 
merely to the fact that our masculine legislators seem incapable of 
looking before and after in their legislative work, and of considering 
the results as a whole of their piecemeal and fragmentary legislation, 
but also to the farther fact that our courts of law do in reality 
frequently exercise legislative functions, their decisions and inter- 
pretations constituting binding law until set aside by the decision 
of a superior court or remedied by Act of Parliament. I quote 
here a passage written by myself for another purpose, in order to 
show precisely how largely the present uncertainty as to women’s 
civic rights is the result, during the last seventy years, either of 
judicial decisions obviously influenced by sex-bias, and based on 
imperfect knowledge of the facts, or of equally sex-biassed legislation 
based on equally imperfect knowledge. 


“ The astonishing dictum, attributed to Lord Esher, in the course of the 
case Beresford-Hope v. Lady Sandhurst, ‘That neither by the common 
law, nor by the Constitution of England from the beginning of the 
common law until now, can a woman hold any public office,’ is contrary 
to fact. : 
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“The mischief-making statutes are: The Reform Act of 1832, the first 
statutory sex-restriction of the right of voting, by its use of the words 
‘male persons’ with regard to the new franchises conferred by it. The 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1835, by following the evil precedent of 
the Reform Act in the use of the words ‘ male persons.’ The Representa- 
tion of the People Act, 1867, when Mr. Mill’s Women’s Suffrage amend- 
ment was rejected. The Representation of the People Act, 1884, when 
the House of Commons, at Mr. Gladstone’s instigation, refused to enfran- 
chise women. The Local Government (England and Wales) Act of 1894, 
by excluding women from the office of Justice of the Peace, conferred 
by it upon each male chairman of a District Council, and by enacting that 
husband and wife shall not be qualified in respect of the same property. 
The Local Government (Scotland) Act of 1889, by denying to women the 
right to be elected to and to sit on County or Borough Councils. The 
London Government Act of 1899, by excluding women from the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils, though they had been eligible to the Vestries, 
the predecessors of those Councils. The Education (England and Wales) 
Act of 1902, and the Education (London) Act of 1903. 

“The Local Government (England and Wales) Act of 1888 (which 
established County Councils) per se neither affirmed nor denied the right 
of women to be elected to those Councils. In this it followed on the lines 
of the Education and Poor Law Acts, under which large numbers of 
women had been elected to Boards of Guardians and School Boards. The 
exclusion was effected by judicial decision in the case of Beresford-Hope 
v. Lady Sandhurst, in the course of which the remarkable dictum above 
given was uttered. It was in opposition to the ancient presumption in 
such cases in favour of electoral and elective freedom, and directly in the 
teeth of the specific enactment (Lord Brougham’s Act) 13, 14 Vict., c. 21, 
sec. 4, ‘In all Acts words importing the masculine gender shall be deemed 
to include females, unless the contrary is expressly provided.’ This unjust 
exclusion was applied to Scotland by the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act, 1889, and to Ireland by the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 
It is only by this decision that women are now excluded from County (and 
by implication from Municipal) Councils in England and Wales. 

“ The other peccant judicial decisions are Chorlton v. Lings and Chorlton 
v. Kessler (Court of Common Pleas, November 1868), the first of which 
denied the right to vote for members of Parliament of women householders 
in boroughs, while the second denied the same right to women freeholders 
in counties; and Regina v. Harrald (Queen’s Bench, January 1871), 
which decided that a married woman, not being a ‘person,’ could not vote 
in a municipal election in England. 

‘“‘ This decision of thirty-four years ago is the sole ground of the present 
exclusion of married women in England and Wales (outside the County of 
London) frem voting in Municipal and County Council elections, although 
they vote freely and on precisely the same conditions as men in both 
Scotland and Ireland in all Local Government elections. It is a further 
injustice special to the women of England and Wales that they can vote 
only as occupiers, and are still excluded from the owner, lodger, and 


service franchises.” 


Yet nothing is more certain than that, from even remote times 
down to the passing of the Municipal Corporation Act of 1835, the 
voting rights in Local Government matters of men and women such 
as they were, were equal and the same. Even an authority so little 


prejudiced in favour of women as Dr. Stubbs admits that “in the 
days of Elizabeth, the lord or even the lady of the manor returned 
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the members” (Constitutional History, vol. iii., p. 434). He cites 
the case of Dame Dorothy Packington, who returned two members ; 
whilst, though he affirms that “no lady of any rank whatever was 
ever summoned in person or by proxy to a full and proper Parlia- 
ment,” he proceeds to add: “There are instances of countesses, 
baronesses and abbesses beivg summoned to send proxies to Coancil, 
or to furnish their military service, but not to attend Parliament as 
peeresses. The nearest approach to such a summons is that of the 
four abbesses who, in 1306, were cited to the great Council held to 
grant an aid on the Knighting of the Prince of Wales; an assembly 
which, although not properly constituted, exercised some of the 
functions of a Parliament” (p. 454). In a footnote he adds that 
the four abbesses summoned in 1306 were those of Barking, Wilton, 
Winchester and Shaftesbury, and that the countesses summoned in 
1361 were those who had estates in Ireland. 

Surely we need no further evidence than that of this retrograde 
legislation, and of these retrograde judicial decisions, to show the 
justice and necessity of restoring to women their earlier rights 
extended and adapted to modern uses—the admission of women to 
the practice of the law, with all which that implies, and, above all, 
the immediate recognition and legal establishment of their moral 
right to the Parliamentary franchise; since herein, in these days of 
alleged representative government, lies for women, equally with 
men, the only certain safeguard of existing liberties, and the only 
security for ultimate fuller justice. So long as the existing 
despotism of men over women prevails (for it is despotism, however 
much affection may temper it in individual cases, and thoughtful 
women have long ceased to recognise for it any moral sanction what- 
ever), so loag will both halves of humanity be defrauded of their 
noblest sources of happiness, and of the most subtle and powerful 
forces for the development of that nobler, freer, truer, wiser “ crown- 
ing race” which cannnot begin to be till men have taken to heart 
the lessons of sympathetic justice. 
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A FAMOUS IRISH TRIAL. 


LARCENY OF THE MISSING LINK. 
TRAGIC SEQUEL. 


Curiosity to discover how far the Theory of Evolution as applied 
(not to species) but to civilisation was true, especially in regard to 
criminal law, set me rammaging amongst the files of ancient law 
reports recently found in the excavations for the Dublin Main 
Drainage System, and was responsible for my unearthing a curiously 
printed and more curiously edited, what I may call, prehistoric 
Police Gazette, The Footpad’s Terror. 

If there is any truth at all in the saying that history repeats 
itself, then the Footpad’s Terror serves for more than a coin- 
cidence. 

Amongst volumes of miscellaneous unreadable matter (lists of 
hangings, burnings in the hand and elsewhere, pillories, &c.), I 
came upon a report, admirable in its detail when the period —1593 
—is taken into account, 

Historians will have us believe that at an even less remote period 
shorthand was unknown ; in fact, they tell us reading and writing 
were menial accomplishments, confined to a badly paid and much- 
looked-down upon class. 

The education of a nobleman consisted in his ability to dip the 
point of a dagger in blood, and make an X with it on important 
occasions, such as signing bills, Less important matters, executing 
deeds, &c., were done by a blow of the handle end of the same 
weapon on melted sealingwax. 

Whether or not Ireland is ‘the ruins” of a bygone civilisation 
—of a country at one time the home of men of science—of a 
country boasting a higher educational past than Greece, I leave my 
readers to judge from this strange report. 

(I may note here that at the time I write of, the potato had not 
taken root. Verb. sap.) 

The report is headed : 
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THE LARCENY OF THE VERTEBRAL COLUMN OF 
THE MISSING LINK. 


SENSATIONAL SEQUEL. 
TRIAL OF PROFESSOR O’FLYNN. 


The indictment on which the professor was tried was (omitting 
the uninteresting caption) 
‘That on the lst day of April, in the year of our Lord 1598, 


* AQUILA FRANCIS O’FLYNN! 


“did feloniously and of his malice aforethought attempt to kill and 
murder himself by means of inserting in his mouth the skin of a 
now extinct animal, the name of which is unknown to the law, with 
intent thereby then him the said Aquila Francis O’F lynn to suffocate, 
to the evil example of all others in the like case offending, and 
against the peace, &c.” 

The then Attorney-General (Shamus O'Toole) prosecuted, and 
Mr. Patrick Murphy, attorney-at-law, defended. 

The defendant’s attorney raised a preliminary objection to the 
form of the indictment, inasmuch as the overt act was not correctly 
stated, and in its form the indictment was so worded as to seriously 
embarrass his client. He (the attorney) contended that his 
client was a man of science, thoroughly familiar with the anatomy 
of most extinct species, and he was instructed that what was referred 
to as an animal was an ambiguous description. Animal was, 
he contended, a misnomer. Animals consisted of all living things, 
from the protozoa to man, and included many varieties commonly 
designated plants, to wit, the sensitive plant. 

Counsel pointed out that it was a matter of common notoriety 
that a few years previously the infusoria had been accepted as a 
spontaneous creation, and its proper classification was largely due 
to the efforts of his client. He referred in great detail to the 
varieties of animal life, from the unisexular amoeba (an elementary 
animal possessing but the element of existence, a body), an 
animal which nourished its body by cohering to suitable food, and 
reproduced its species by fission. Mr. Murphy traced up animals 
from this humble creature to what he described as the highest 
placental next to man—the anthropoid ape—and modestly described 
how human in its “so-called instinct” was the maternal ape, both 
~ from the point of view of comparative anatomy and in its method of 

providing for its offspring. 


1 N.B. The Christian name is singular for an Irishman, and is probably accounted 
for by the religious history of the country. 
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The attorney then eloquently went on to explain the views of his 
client, the professor. He said that the professor objected to what 
was called an extinct animal being so called. His client had almost 
succeeded in placing beyond a quibble the evolution of species up 
to its pinnacle man, and what was so irreverently called an extinct 
animal was none other than the missing link in the chain of evolu- 
tion. The professor contended that the description ‘animal ” applied 
to what was in reality the parent species was embarrassing, because 
if the professor was correct in his belief that this creature was 
the missing link, it might, and ought to be, classed as a ‘human 
being.” Mr. Murphy admitted that technically man was an 
animal, but he naively suggested, would any indictment be allowed 
to stand in a court of law, which described larceny from the person 
as that ‘‘ so-and-so feloniously did steal, take, and carry away from 
the person of a certain animal ” ? 

“What,” said Mr. Murphy, “would happen to the advocate 
who referred to my lord as that animal on the Bench ?” 

It was further contended on behalf of the prisoner that if he had 
really discovered the missing link, and was thus able to prove the 
Descent of Man, the importance of the discovery would be so great 
as to necessitate the complete revision of the criminal law, and he 
might say, and he was sure the learned Judge and prosecuting counsel 
would go so far with him as to agree that one of the first steps in 
that revision would be to erase from the Statute Book the crime 
with which it was attempted to charge his client. 

The defendant, therefore, contended that as the indictment did 
not specifically and clearly define the so-called “ extinct animal” 
according to its true classification, the indictment was bad and 
ought to be be quashed. 

[My reader will from this learned oration easily see (assuming 
my source of information to be authentic, and I have no reason to 
doubt it), that Charles Darwin actually trod in the footsteps of 
Professor O’Flynn, and I with deference suggest that the authorship 
of Darwin is therefore just as dubious as the authorship of Shake- 
speare. I merely suggest this en passant. | 

The learned Attorney-General then replied. 

He contended in the first place that Mr. Murphy’s motion was 
unsustainable. He relied on the practice of the criminal courts 
that in a proceeding of such magnitude a motion to quash should 
not be listened to, and the Judge should oblige defendant either to 
plead to the indictment or demur to it. (This contention has 
since been successfully put forward by the Crown in the recent case 
of the King v. Arthur Lynch for high treason.) The Attorney- 
General further contended that as Mr. Murphy in his argument 
had affirmatively averred that the animal mentioned in the indict- 
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ment was the missing link, the onus probandi lay on his client, and 
that prima facie the indictment was good. 

The learned Judge (“ The O’Flaherty McWright”) concurred in 
the Attorney-General’s view, and upheld the indictment. 

The accused was then arraigned, and made a most indignant 
speech, which the learned Judge tersely translated into a plea of not 
guilty. 

(I presume the reason for the reporter not giving the professor’s 
speech verbatim was its technicality, and io this the modern reporter 
has nothing to crow over.) 

The Attorney-General then called Sergeant O’Malley, who 
deposed : 

He was watchman in charge of the watchhouse in Fishamble 
Street. He saw the professor passing his box on his way home to 
Cook Street. He knew he wason his way home because his way 
out lay in the opposite direction. 

The professor was holding a manuscript in his hand as if reading 
it, but the sergeant knew he was not reading it, because he was 
wearing walking glasses with long-distance lenses. (The professor 
being shortsighted he wore long-distance glasses for the street). 

The sergeant also observed the professor was walking with a 
corkscrew tendency, from which he inferred that he had lately 
emerged from a gin palace, and he also noticed by the remnant of a 
sandwich in the professor's left hand, and by pieces of food on his 
beard, that he had very recently partaken of solid refreshment. (The 
relevancy of this evidence lay apparently in showing that the follow- 
ing act of the prisoner was not due to the cravings of the inner 
man). 

About an hour afterwards he noticed the professor’s valet ranning 
along in great haste from the direction of the professor’s residence, 
and as this proceeding was unusual he loitered up to the professor's 
house. His surmise that something uncommon had happened 
proved correct on finding the accused lying on the stairs with the 
skin produced protruding from his mouth. He pulled it out of 
prisoner's mouth, whistled for assistance, and had him conveyed to 
the watchhouse, where artificial respiration having been resorted to he 
“came to” shortly after admittance. Witness detained him, and 
charged him with attempted suicide. 

Witness was not cross-examined. 

The professor's valet (a German—name not given in report) 
stated that the professor on arriving home walked straight (sic) to 
his laboratory, and forthwith proceeded to devour the skin of the 
Missing Link, having first told witness to stand by, and at a given 
sign to hand him some bones. Witness being so accustomed to the 
wonders he saw in his master’s house, was not surprised at this. 
Thinking something had gone wrong in the course of the “ experi- 
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ment ” on the skin he ran to fetch a doctor, and on his return the 
professor had vanished. 

This closed the Crown case. 

Mr. Marphy, in opening the case for the defence, said : 

His client was a man so well known in scientific circles that to 
attempt to describe what he had done for the scientific world was a 
task beyond his powers. He would simply refer shortly to the par- 
ticular line of investigation which culminated in these disagreeable 
proceedings. 

The professor had made a most exhaustive study of the results 
of discoveries in prehistoric research, and this study, added to the 
professor's own investigations amongst palwolithic evidences in the 
Island of Achill, had led him to the verge of positive proof of the 
pre-existence of the parent ancestor. 

Here Mr. Murphy, for the information of any of the jurors who 
had not kept closely in touch with modern scientific deductions, 
begged leave to refer to what, with the approval of the learned 
Judge, he might describe as elementary data in this great science of 
evolution. First Mr. Marphy asked the jary to concentrate 
their attention on the axioms of the science: “ the struggle for exist- 
ence,” “natural selection,” and “‘ the survival of the fittest.” These 
great fundamental truths were known to every schoolboy, and he need 
not dilate on them. He then went on, by way of example, to show 
the gradual development of the human infant through all the stages 
(and, as the jury well knew, what he said of man was equally true 
of all mammals), from the ovum through the fish, reptile and mam- 
malian stages to the placentals and the evolution of species beginning 
with the lemur, and going right on through the monkey, baboon, 
tailed ape, up to the anthropoid ape. Mr. Murphy here produced 
preserved specimens of the frog in its different degrees of develop- 
ment, from the tadpole to the finished article. 

He proposed to show the jury that the accused, being the greatest 
living authority on this subject, had so far progressed in his study 
as to have pieced together, after infinite trouble and exhaustive 
research, the skeleton of the parent ancestor, and had even obtained 
a semi-fossilised skin, when some unscrupulous adventurer, styling 
himself a scientist, had purloined the vertebral column. 

The learned attorney's defence was that, having been deprived by 
this cowardly trick of the fruit of his labours at the moment of 
ripening, the prisoner, in a fit of mental aberration not uncommon 
with men of science in similar circumstances, resolved to eat what 
remained, asa precaation lest his unscrupulous enemy should profit 
by purloining the whole bag of tricks, and acquire a spurious 
reputation his abilities ill fitted him to sustain. (The verb purloin 
is here twice used in quick succession ; its being so apropos, I have 
transcribed it, to the prejudice of modern grammar.) 
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Mr. Flanagan, a private inquiry agent, was the first witness 
called for the defence. 

In reply to the prisoner's attorney he stated he had been employed 
on a secret mission by the professor. His mission was to trace 
a set of bones, a photograph of which he produced. He didn’t 
know what it was, and, cross-examined by the Attorney-General, 

He had never been in gaol. 

Witness: Nor in the militia. 

Judge: I am noting this answer as not being in reply to a 
specific question but answered seriously. 

Attorney-General : Were you ever in an asylum? 

Witness: No. 

Attorney-General : Have you ever been employed in this capacity 
before ? 

Witness: Yes, Sir; I discovered the key to the hieroglyphics 
on the tomb of “ Eve.” ! 

Professor McFossil was next examined. 

He deposed that he was professor of comparative anatomy in the 
University of Ballymacfossils, Arran Island. He knew the accused 
for many years. He knew that he was the author of several text- 
books on advanced zoology and geology, and had read papers before 
the Achill Society of Prehistoric Research, notably : ‘‘ Reasons for 
Accepting the Archaic Theory cwm grano salis”; “ Microscopic 
Moments amongst the Infusoria”; ‘‘ Translation of the Pterodac- 
tyllic Laws from the Cuneiform,” and numerous others. He was 
aware that the professor was on divers occasions very near the 
reconstruction of the missing link, but had never divulged the 
secret of his success. 

The accused had up to this apparently taken very little interest 
in the proceedings, seemingly being wrapt in one of those fits of 
mental abstraction calleda ‘“ brown study.” His mind, however, 
seemed to have been suddenly restored to activity by this evidence, 
and his great potential imagination becoming suddenly kinetic, his 
learned attorney and the witnesses were silenced, and the whole 
assembly, judge, jury and onlookers, startled into bland wonder- 
ment as the learned professor’s mind was delivered of the idea it 
had conceived of the conduct of the defence. 

The nucleated cell having gone through its various metamorphoses 
in the august criminal’s brain, was launched on the Court in one 
word, *‘ Rubbish ! ” 

Being safely delivered of this the professor relapsed again into 
his dream, and after a moment of awful silence the proceedings 
continued. 

Mr, Murphy was proceeding with his examination io chief when 
he was interrupted by the objection of the Attorney-General that 


4 Eve in Celtic is said to mean the mother of the world. 
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the evidence of the Professor McFossil was purely hearsay. A long 
argument ensued, in which Mr. Murphy contended that the 
evidence was admissible as showing the nature of the accused’s 
discovery. The Attorney-General argued contra, and sought to 
show that as the accused had pleaded to the indictment, and no 
suggestion of lunacy having been entered on the record, the 
evidence was entirely irrelevant. 

The Judge’s speech is here somewhat illegible owing to the 
ravages of time on the pages of my interesting informant; but he 
seems in this, as in all other questions, to have concurred with the 
Attorney-General. 

Mr. Morphy then proceeded to address the jury, and stated that 
as a protest against the unfair tactics of the prosecution peculiar to 
prosecutions by the Crown in this country, he would call no further 
evidence, but leave the jury to weigh the absence of the evidence he 
had intended to give in favour of the prisoner. He would now 
depart from the course he had originally intended taking of proving 
in evidence the fallacy of the charge, and would rely on a decided 
case to convince the Court of the innocence of his client. 

(As this trial was contemporaneous with the Shakespearean play 
Hamlet I call the special attention of my readers to the follow- 
ing learned argument, and humbly suggest that the fact of this case 
having been reported proves that there really was a celebrated case 
from which Shakespeare might easily have gleaned his quotation, ve 
Crowner’s Quest Law.)! 

The case on which the defence relied was the case of In re 
Madame Hales. 

The facte, said Mr. Murphy, must still be fresh in the minds of 
his listeners. 

Madam Hales’s husband, Sir James Hales, had drowned himself 
in a river, and the question was whether by this act a forfeiture of 
a lease from the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, which he was 
possessed of, did not accrue to the Crown. An inquest was found 
before the coroner, which found him felo de se. 

The Attorney-General interrupting, said the legal and logical 
subtleties arising in the argument of this case gave a fair oppor- 
tunity for a sneer »t Crowner’s Quest Law. 

Mr. Marphy continuing, said a great deal of subtlety was 
used to ascertain whether Sir James was the agent or the patient, 
or, in other words, whether he went to the water or the waterjcame 
to him. Following the arguments in that case Mr. Murpy 
argued that the Crown case must fail on three grounds: 

(1) The Crown case, that the accused had attempted to kill 


? The case of Madame Hales, though tried in the third year of Elizabeth’s reign, 
was not reported in any other known report till Plowden’s Commentaries, one hundred 
years after Shakespeare. 
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himself by the means alleged was not proved on the authority of 
In re Madame Hales. 

(2) The indictment averred that the professor had inserted in his 
mouth, &c. 

Of this there was not a particle of evidence. 

(3) The flaw already referred to in the indictment. 

Tne attorney ingeniously argued that as there had been no 
evidence to negative the suggestion he was fairly entitled to allege 
that the article deposed to having been taken from the accused’s 
mouth may have possessed the thing we call life. 

What life really was no proof had been given by the Crown. 
Taking the most accepted theory of life, chemical action produced 
by the proper synthesis of the elements of a being, as the light of 
a candle is the natural effect of chemical action by combustion of 
its elements, and taking the notorious reputation of the professor 
into account, there was nothing inconsistent with his having dis- 
covered the elixir of life. (Mr. Murphy, of course, should have 
proved this: but undoubtedly he had the difficulty of proof in his 
mind when he declined to produce evidence as a protest against 
the Attorney-General’s tactics.) 

Arguing on this supposititious basis, was it not quite conceivable 
that this thing had found its way into the professor's mouth ? 

Here the report of the case is interrupted by a scene, which, in 
the sequel, proves disastrous to the prisoner. ‘The accused—so 
says The Footpad’s Terror—on the mention of the word ‘ thing,” 
aroused from his lethargy, was observed to be gesticulating 
frantically. 

A state of pandemonium (peculiar to the Irish Courts at that 
period) existed for upwards of half an hour, all seeming to be 
speaking at the same time. The Judge, having absolutely failed 
after the most awe-inspiring threats to restore order, was at last 
driven to the expedient of adjourning the trial, or permitting 
prisoner to “ have his say.” 

He adopted the latter expedient, and, to the wonder of all con- 
cerned, the learned prisoner addressed the Judge as Tollows: ‘‘ My 
lord, I beg leave to apologise to your lordship for my seeming 
indiscretion in entrusting, at the solicitation of so-called friends, 
this trivial matter to so egregious an ass as has just sat down.” 
(This is an Irish trial.) ‘‘ My lord, I apologise most abjectly. I 
wish to say that some scoundrel stole the central portion of the 

osseous. system of the one and only true species from which all 
the varieties are traced, and which I had at great pains recon- 
structed. I possessed the only complete anatomical specimen, 
and, this important part having been filched, I resolved, as 
I say I was entitled to do, to eat the’ little that remained 
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of the specimen, recognising that digestion was the only safe method 
of permanent analysis, and I leave it to the jury to decide my 
fate. I ask no pity for being so great a fool as to let that man 
mislead you.” 

This pithy speech made a most profound impression on all 
present, and the Judge was so overcome that he retired and sent 
twelve manuscript copies of his charge to the jury.! 

This closed the report. 

In a subsequent issue I find a note of the jury having, after a 
night’s incarceration, attended, at one o’clock A.M., in charge of the 
sheriff, at the Judge’s house in the Coombe, and delivering a verdict 
of ‘ guilty ” to his lordship, who was in bed, not yet having awakened 
from the slumber begotten of good feasting and old wine; and in 
the following number appears the report of the public hanging, 
drawing, and quartering of Professor O'Flynn, without any other 
comment than, “ He attempted felo de se, the law did the rest.” 

I have often pondered over the Darwinian theory, and, consider- 
ing the many evidences I have seen with my own eyes of Ireland’s 
previous greatness in the world of letters, I was much grieved that 
the country should have allowed itself to be forestalled by Darwin, 
and it is with genuine pleasure [ perused this valuable report, and 
rejoice in giving it to the world as an argument in favour of 
Devolution and a National University. 


In the back yard of a coffin-maker’s shop in Cook Street stands, 
or rather tries to fall (oblique), an ancient tombstone (showing 
that at one time a churchyard, or, more probably, a cross roads, 
was once there). After many visits and careful examination I was 
at length able to decipher the following lines. (Tha name and 
date are absolutely worn off by “constant dropping,” and the rest 
of the verse I could not make out.) 


“* Who steals my purse steals trash, 
But he who filcheth from me my missing link—” 


I would not have troubled my reader with this were it not that 
it may throw light on the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy favour- 
able to Ireland, because, since there was no telegraph-cable, either 
Ireland had a wireless-telegraph system, or maybap Mr. Murphy. 
in truth composed at least some of the plays attributed to Bacon 
and Shakespeare. 

Georce J. Batt. 


1 From a question asked subsequently im the Irish House of Parliament, it would 
seem that the then Opposition party suspected the Attorney-General of having 
written the Judge’s charge. 




















THE LAST OF THE TICHBORNE CASE. 


THERE has, probably, never been in the whole history of English 
judicature a cause celébre that has excited such a widespread public 
interest as the memorable Tichborne Case, in which an audacious 
and illiterate impostor strove to obtain possession of the title and 
estates of an ancient Hampshire family. But it is not generally 
known that this impostor, Arthur Orton, was not the only person 
who laid claim to be the missing Sir Roger Tichborne. A second 
claimant, whose pretensions to identity with the missing baronet 
more than once occupied the attention of the Australian law courts, 
passed away in the person of William Cresswell, an aged inmate of 
the Parramatta Asylum for the Insane, near Sydney, on December 
11, 1904, The career of this mysterious individual was so romantic, 
and, at the same time, sd interesting, that its chief incidents are 
well worthy of narration here. 

In the year 1894 it was rumoured in Sydney that some visitors 
at the Parramatta Asylum had discovered, in the person of one of 
the quietest and most orderly of its inmates, an invalid, confined 
there under the name of William Cresswell, who was none other 
than the long lost Sir Roger Charles Tichborne, An investigation 
of this man’s antecedents was undertaken by his “‘ discoverers,” with 
the result, so they alleged, of their being able to vouch for the 
accuracy of the following biography of him. Presuming him to be 
Tichborne (an assumption founded on his extraordinary likeness to 
Sir Roger, and on certain cryptic remarks made by Cresswell him- 
self), they contended that he had set sail in the famous schooner 
Bella, but that the crew mutinied, changed the name of the boat to 
the Osprey, and arrived safely at Melbourne in July 1854, Tich- 
borne, or Cresswell, dejected by the news which had reached him 
before sailing, to the effect that his friend and cousin, Miss Kate 
Doughty, had become engaged to another gentleman, resolved not 
to return to England, but to remain in Australia. He obtained 
employment, first of all, in Victoria as a drover, but after nearly 
three years’ work left for the Burragong diggings, N.S.W., which 
he abandoned, in 1864, to join Arthur Orton at Wagga Wagga, © 
whose acquaintance he had already made at Boisdale in 1859. In 
1865 he was seized with a severe illness, having to be sent to a 
hospital, and Orton hearing that he was dead, set out afterwards 
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for England, to lay claim to the Tichborne title and estates. Soon 
after his departure, Cresswell, who had given wayto drinking 
habits, partially recovered, but on becoming ill again, was sent, in 
1869, to the Gladesville Asylum, and, after a brief release, to Parra- 
matta, where he spent the rest of his existence. He was thus 
living in the seclusion of an asylum, under the name of William 
Cresswell, during the whole period of the Tichborne trial, or trials, 
in England. 

In 1884, however, his seclusion at Parramatta was interrupted by 
a most extraordinary event. An attempt was made by the sup- 
porters of Arthur Orton to get William Cresswell out of the asylum, 
with the object of proving that he was none other than the real 
Arthur Orton, and that the Crown at the Tichborne trial had been 
quite wrong in declaring that the “Claimant” was Arthur Orton. 
In other words, they wished to re-open the whole case, with the aim 
of proving that Orton was Tichborne, and that Cresswell was Orton! 
The Court dismissed the application with costs, after hearing some 
very conflicting evidence, and Cresswell remained in obscurity for 
another decade. 

His new friends, who discovered him in 1894, spent the following 
two years in preparing affidavits in support of his identity with 
Tichborne, for the purpose of presenting a fresh application to the 
Sydney Courts, to the effect that William Cresswell should be 
released, and handed over to them, with the object of taking him to 
England, in order that he might prove his right to the Tichborne | 
title and estates. To this application the present writer was an 
assenting party. ‘ 

The following comprises the pith of most of the affidavits sworn 
by various people who had known William Cresswell in Australia. 

Mr. William Forbes swore that he first met William Cresswell at 
Araluen, in 1859. In 1861 he often played cricket with him. He 
noticed a tattoo mark on Cresswell’s left wrist, consisting of a heart 
interwoven with a cross and anchor, and subscribed with the letters 
“R.C. T.” Towards the end of 1864 he went with him to Wagga 
Wagga. On the road he noticed Cresswell kept a diary, on the 
fly-leaf of which was inscribed “ R. C. Tichborne.” He identified 
Cresswell of Parramatta as his old friend with whom he had played 
cricket, and travelled to Wagga Wagga. Cresswell used, he remem- 
bered, both to write and speak French (in which language the 
missing baronet had been proficient). 

Luke Cullen, an ex-constable, swore to having met William 
Cresswell and Arthur Orton together at Gundegai. During Cress- 
well’s temporary absence Orton told him that Cresswell was 
Tichborne. During the progress of the Tichborne trial, deponent 
told all his friends that Cresswell was the real baronet, but nobody 
would believe him. 
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John Gale, J.P., swore that he knew Cresswell at Oueanbeyan, 
and that his handwriting resembled that of Roger Tichborne. 

James Menzies swore that he knew Cresswell intimately in 1866-7, 
and that Cresswell then told him that his real name was 
Tichborne. He wore a locket round his neck, engraved with the 
initials “ R. C. T.” 

Jean Louie—the notorious accomplice of Arthur Orton—swore 
that Orton told him at the time of the trial that Cresswell was 
dead. 

An ex-Customs officer, and others, swore that they remembered 
the arrival of the Osprey at Melbourne, July 1854. 

Laurence Tiernan, ex-warder at Parramatta, swore that Cresswell 
more than once told him that he was Tichborne, and that. he had 
come to Australia in the Osprey. 

Dr. MacDonald Kelly, of Sydney, swore that, after carefully 
examining Cresswell, he found the same marks on his person as those 
existing on Roger Tichborne. 

Pending the hearing of the application in the Sydney Courts, the 
present writer approached Arthur O:ton with the object of inducing 
him to tell all he knew about Cresswell. Orton, then living in 
London, had recently distinguished himself by publishing two 
sensational confessions in-‘the newspapers. Inthe first, published in 
the People, May-June, 1895, he had acknowledged that he was not 
Sir Roger Tichborne, but only Arthur Orton, originally a butcher, of 
Wapping. In July, 1897, however, he published in another 
London paper a complete denial of his former confession (made on 
oath), in which he re-affirmed that he was Sir Roger Tichborne after 
all. He also refused to give the writer any information about 
Cresswell, and on his calling Orton’s attention to the discrepancies 
between these two confessions, both of which (irrespective of their 
contradictions) were full of obvious untruths, he politely called him 
“A coward, who had tried to prevent an old man, crippled with 
rheumatism, from earning a living.” 

The trial of Cresswell’s case first came before the Courts in Sydney 
in May 1897; but the application, after evidence had been heard in 
support of the identity of the lunatic with Tichborne, was ordered to 
stand over until the patient had been examined by two doctors on 
behalf of the Crown, and until proof was tendered that his: friends 
in England were in a position to look after him at their own 
expense. The second hearing of the application was heard before 
the Chief Judge in Equity, Mr. Justice Manning, at Sydney, on 
December 16, 1897, when the report of the examining doctor was 
put in evidence, 

Of the peculiar natural and accidental marks, which were known 
to exist on the person of Sir Roger Tichborne, they found that 
Cresswell hardly possessed any identical marks, except that he had 
VoL. 163.—No. 5. 20 
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similar eyebrows and eyelids, and nervous twitching of the same. 
They also found that Cresswell bore no traces of any tattooing upon 
him; that his ears were differently shaped to Tichborne’s ; that his 
feet were practically of equal length (which Sir Roger’s were not) ; 
that he was an inch and a quarter shorterthan Tichborne; and that 
(unlike Tichborne) he was not ‘“‘ in-kneed” when walking. But the 
difference in height was partially accounted for by Cresswell’s sup- 
porters on the grounds that an invalid over sixty-eight years of age 
would have lost a little in stature since he was a young man 
of twenty-four. Additional testimony was next given on behalf of 
the Crown, tothe effect that Cresswell was a native of Berkshire, 
that he had been a tenant on the Strathfieldsaye estate of the Duke 
of Wellington, and the asylum authorities were in communication 
with his relatives in England (S. London). 

After such damning revelations as these, no wonder that the case 
collapsed, and the Judge refused to release Cresswell. Satisfied 
with the justice of the verdict, the present writer withdrew from all 
farther credence in, or advocacy of William Cresswell’s claims, 
which were, however, still championed by a few of his Australian 
supporters, without avail, until the day of his death. In the summer 
of the year 1899, the writer was put in possession of information 
which satisfied him that the story of the asylum authorities was 
true, and that Cresswell was, as they declared, the son of a tenant 
of the Duke of Wellington, and had lived at Mortimer, Berkshire, 
prior to going to Australia in, or about the year, 1854. He seems, - 
curiously enough, to have been the same age, almost to a day, as Sir 
Roger Tichborne. William Cresswell was a widower, but never had 
a child. In personal appearance his features undoubtedly bore an 
undeniable resemblance to those of Roger Tichborne, In religion 
he was, or had been at one time, a Roman Catholic. 

With the death of William Cresswell we may venture to assume 
that we have heard the last of the once famous Tichborne case ; and 
considering that the long lost Roger Tichborne was born in January 
1829, any future claimant would, in the first place, have to own up 
to being seventy-six years of age. That Arthur Orton was an 
impostor, and that William Cresswell was not Sir Roger, may now 
be taken for granted, but, at the same time, we may reasonably 
doubt whether the real Sir Roger Tichborne was drowned in the 
Bella, after all, and incline instead to the theory, not unsubstantiated 
by the weight of original evidence, that he reached Melbourne in 
safety, and died in Australia in, or about the year, 1860. This view, 
indeed, seems to have been accepted as correct by Mr. Justice Man- 
ning in his summing-up at Cresswell’s trial. Whilst in Australia 
he probably came in contact with both Cresswell and Orton. That 
Arthur Orton must have been well prompted in the part he was going 
to play before leaving Australia cannot be doubted, and his acquaint- 
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ance with Bogle, the black man, does not explain how he obtained 
all his information about the Tichbornes, for he knew a good deal 
about the family, it seems, before he ever saw Bogle. That he must 
have either conversed with Roger Tichborne himself, or with some 
one who knew Tichborne very well, appears, therefore, quite likely. 
Moreover, that Cresswell, whoever he was, had in his possession at 
Wagga Wagga papers or effects belonging to Tichborne is now an 
undisputed fact; and Arthur Orton must have seen these when he 
and Cresswell were living together as “chums.” Interviewed at 
Parramatta, the mysterious Cresswell, usually so taciturn, more than 
onee flew into a great passion at hearing Orton’s name mentioned, 
called him a “ scoundrel,” and made other uncomplimentary remarks 
about him and his doings at Wagga Wagga. 
PHILIP Sanit: 
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THE CONVERTED DACOIT. 


AN EPISODE IN REAL LIFE IN BURMA. 


Tue only merit claimed for the following narrative is that it is true. 
This does not mean merely ‘founded on truth,” but true in every 
detail. It is a statement of actual facts, and was written down as 
they occurred. Reality is, after all, often more amusing and 
pathetic and altogether more interesting than any fiction. At any 
rate, the facts can always bear reflection, and are some addition to 
our knowledge. Take this story, for instance. At first glance it 
may appear no better than a newspaper’s “ queer story,” or the yarn 
of a fictioneer. But the circumstance that the details are true 
seems to me to make it a hundred times more valuable. It does 
not lose its value as time goes by. The opinions incidentally dis- 
closed by the writer may be all foolish; but the facts remain to 
“anterest us. 

Thaton is a little town close to the coast of Lower Burma, and’ 
about forty miles north of Moulmein. It was there that the Indian 
missionaries of Buddhism landed about fifteen hundred years ago, 
and from Thaton the placid religion of Buddha spread over Burma. 
It is acurious creed. The core of it is adoration of the divine hero 
Gautama, commonly called the Buddha, and to him, through many 
changes in all other things, the Burmans and Shans and all the 
superior races in Burma have been faithful for many centuries. 

The European traders, who in the end conquered Burma that they 
might trade in peace, brought two “ militant” or meddlesome 
religions with them—Mohammedanism and Christianity. They 
brought Hinduism, too, but it blended easily with Buddhism—it is 
-the most tolerant religion in the world. The mild Hindu in Burma 
accepted the Buddha as a god, without any questions, as readily as 
London society admits a millionaire. 

Mohammedans and Christians were more captious, Many persons 
in Europe and America still subsidise missionaries to preach Jesus 
Christ in a variety of ways. There are Christian missionaries to 
suit every taste. There are others more like the St. Paul of tradition, 
who sewed tents for a livelihood. These are mullahs, often self- 
supporting, whose hook noses and narrow faces are probably not 
unlike St. Paul’s. There is no disrespect in this comparison. St. 
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Paul himself cannot have been more “terribly in earnest ” than a 
mullah known to the writer. He was an Arab from the Persian 
Gulf, come to preach ‘the only true God and the road to heaven.” 
His fingers trembled with awe, and his voice was involuntarily hushed 
as he pointed once to the Arabic text in his big polyglot Koran, 
saying, ‘‘ These are the very words of God.” Another has been 
known to beg most seriously from an official person advice as to the 
possibility of obtaining leave to discuss the truth of his religion 
with the Empress-Queen Victoria. That he could convert her if 
she would listen to him he had no doubt whatever. ‘* Why else did 
God put it into her heart to learn Hindustani? As for her not being 
persuaded, was she not wise enough to know the truth if she heard 
it?” To get speech with her was the only difficulty, in his opinion. 
Such are the men who may occasionally be found in the bazaars 
or elsewhere, at fairs, or even at funerals, wherever men gather, 
preaching the “One God, whose prophet is Mohammed,” and 
denouncing the blasphemous folly of Christians and all other 
idolators. 

Differing in other things, Mohammedans and Christians agree in 
scoffing at Buddhism, and talk of converting Buddhists ; but it is little 
else than talk, The truth of the matter was well put by an Indian 
once in Thaton, at a three-cornered public debate between Buddhists, 
Mohammedans and Christians, ‘I spread the truth better than 
you, Syed Ahmed,” said he, addressing the ingenious and persuasive 
champion of his own creed. “ You've never converted a Burman 
yet; and see, my three Burmese wives have borne me a dozen 
children.” ‘All your own?” asked some one in the crowd. ‘“ All 
devout Mohammedans,” said he, finishing his intended speech ; and 
then, diverging in oriental fashion to other topics, he discussed with 
great eloquence the frailties of the female relations of those who had 
interrupted him. 

In 1889 Christianity was represented in Thaton by two American 
missionary ladies, Mrs. Kelley and Miss Lawrie, with a native pastor 
and a small flock. At intervals the ladies went touring among the 
villages. On the morning of Wednesday, July 3, of that year, 

they happened to be at home in Thaton, and were about to breek- 
fast, when a caller of unusual sort was announced and admitted. 

For “I fear to say how long,” as Mrs. Kelley would afterwards 
express it, he charmed their ears with talk which made them quite 
forget that breakfast was growing cool. He was a Burman, and 
described himself as an ‘ anxious seeker after truth.” He greatly 
wished to “ know immediately all about the eternal God,” and to be 
baptized and allowed to join the native Christians. Mrs. Kelley 
forgot everything else while she spoke to him. 

The new comer was allowed to join in family worship. He sang 
the morning hymn lustily, and as musically as could be expected of 
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a man who had never heard such music before. His deference to a 
native Christian preacher, who spent much time that day in instruct- 
ing him, was charming; and being a stranger he was hospitably 
entertained for five or six days. He said he wished to settle there 
for ever, and spoke in a touching manner of the sweet prospect of 
Heaven. 

Good gray-haired Mrs. Kelley! Her heart was uplifted beyond 
hope. For many years, since her husband and all her children died, 
she had persevered in the “ mission to Burmans and Shans,” in which 
her husband had found a career and an accidental early death. It 
was hard to be separated from her old mother still alive in America ; 
but to go on with this mission seemed aduty. For her to see a 
duty was to do it. So she had persevered ploughing the sands, 
year after year, stifling all misgivings till lately. 

Her mother was very old and far from well. Should she go home 
to nurse her? One night she explained this matter to the young 
Scotchman who was Assistant Commissioner (magistrate and much 
else) at Thaton. She had come to see, she said, that the highest 
duty was to remain at the Lord’s work. Her Christian friends 
mostly thought so. He was a friend and admirer of the good old 
lady, but avowedly not a Christian. Yet somehow she was anxious 
for his opinion also on this topic, and after he had long parried the 
question he at last answered it. 

“Go home and nurse your mother.” She found it difficult to, 
make him say more, but in that also she at last succeeded. 

Most missionaries in Burma work among the Karens. Miss 
Lawrie did so. Now the Karens are like the Burmans and a kind 
of Mongolians, but till the Europeans came to Burma they lived alto- 
gether in remote glens, despised by the Burmans, and speaking a 
different language. They had no religion except such fear of ghosts 
and spirits as all peoplesseem to have. So it was that many of them 
gladly adopted Christianity. 

Mrs. Kelley felt that her mission to races that were Buddhists was 
a totally different thing. The preaching of Christ to only Karens 
in Burma was as if Mohammedan missionaries going to preach the 
gospel according to Mohammed among the heathen of the United 
States, were to confine their labours to the Red Indians and Negroes. 
The very success obtained among the despised tribes tended to 
prevent success among the predominant part of the people. With 
womanly tenacity, Mrs. Kelley clung to the hope of making Burmans 
adjure the Buddha and worship the Christ. The other missionaries 
might think what they liked. The Lord would help her. It was 
the Lord’s work. 

But now she felt herself “ torn two ways at once”; and for help 
to see her way she wished to know whether the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, looking at her work for the moment from the Christian point 
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of view, would say it was showing signs of taking rcot. Was it 
likely, if she went away, that the few nominally Christian Shans 
would adhere to the faith and spread it, and be joined by other 
Buddhists, eager to come from darkness into light ? 

“No,” had to be the reply ; “that is not likely.” 

“Do you mean,” she asked, “ that they’ll fall off into heathenism 
whenever I go away?” 

“No, One or two may ; but most of them will do more and more 
as they are doing already, drift towards the Karens and mix with 
them, their common faith being the bond of union.” 

‘He referred to the opinions and experiences of others, to convince 
her it was no fault of hers that she had so little success, There was 
nothing to be done that the other missionaries could not do— 
nothing to keep her. To go to her mother seemed a clear duty. 
Her own health was failing—another indication of where her duty 
lay. For nearly a year past he had been advising her to go home 
for that reason alone, 

She tried to persuade him he was mistaken, but visibly was her- 
self half convinced of the contrary. She had recourse to prayer. 
Unconsciously, quite unconsciously, she wanted a “sign,” and this 
Burman seeker after trath, coming not for medical treatment but 
for his soul’s salvation, oppressed by the feeling of sin, was a novelty 
in her experience. He seemed to be specially sent in answer to her 
prayers to end all dubiety. Her life’s labour was bearmg fruit at 
last ! 

She was a skilful surgeon, and more esteemed as a physician than 
the Government doctor at Thaton ; and so she had visitors enough, 
who in return for gratuitous medical treatment would tolerate a little 
theology. But this man was so different, so modest and unobtrusive ! 
He had a wound on his hand, a “trifling accidental cut,” he 
explained, and he was much distressed when she wanted to treat it. 
“Don’t think of it, don’t speak of it,” he said with unfeigned ear- 
nestness. ‘“ There’s something very genuine about him,” thought 
Mrs. Kelley. 

Strange to tell, “and it just shows how little our judgment 
influences our feelings,” she would say afterwards, “I thought I 
ought to like him and tried to, but I could not. There was in his 
face something unpleasant and ever forbidding.” 

One thing seems clear, that it would be well to verify what he 
said of his antecedents, The native Christians scarcely thought so. 
They were few, and a simple folk. To Mrs. Kelley, however, the 
extraordinary importance of this conversion, ‘if only it were true,” 
made uncertainty intolerable, The native pastor would go to where 
he came from. Alas! When he heard that, he modified his story. 

The native pastor did not need to go so far. On the morning of 
Tuesday, July 9, he went to the house of the Thaton Myodk (or 
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township magistrate), and told him about the stranger and the 
things he had said, and the strange scar on his hand. The Myodk 
and the preacher went to the Assistant Commissioner’s house, and 
to it the suspicious stranger was presently invited. He came 
readily, when he found it was impossible to run away, as the men 
who invited him were armed, and surrounded him, 

He stood passive a little, while the detectives who had been sum- 
moned examined the marks on his person, and the two magistrates 
compared them with “hue and cry” sheets. He soon perceived it 
was useless to deny his identity, ‘Yes, I am Maung Paygyi,”! 
he said, smiling to the Assistant Commissioner. ‘The native Chris- 
tians who had come after him shrank away, almost shuddering when 
they heard this, for “Maung Paygyi” was a “dacoit,” one of a 
robber gang, and was wanted in the neighbouring district of 
Shewegyin 2 for robbery and murder. 

“‘ That’s the worst against him,” said one magistrate to the other. 
‘We must send him there at once for trial.” Men were sent to 
arrange an escort, and Mg. Paygyi, seating himself comfortably 
on a mat, addressed the Assistant Commissioner, saying, “I’d like 
you to dispose of the case.” Receiving no reply but a shake of the — 
head, he spoke again. “ At least you'll hear me. I'll tell you all 
the truth. I'd like to.” He was told it would be written down. 
“ Exactly what I want,” said he. “ Write it all. l’ve nothing to 
be ashamed of. I wish the truth to be written down.” 

Writing materials were brought and he made a long confession, 
extenuating his own share in the latest exploit : 


‘**You must know,’ he remarked, pleasantly nodding his head, ‘I am 
myself an industrious honest man, but I was led astray a little by bad 
company. It was all the fault of Tha Maung of our village—a lazy black- 
guard and thief and opium-eater. He was short of opium, and came to 
me and said, ‘ Paygyi,’ said he, ‘I have no opium. I must get some, 
What am I to do?’ 

“‘T said, ‘ Work as I do, like an honest man,’ but he didn’t. 

“He came one morning with two other fellows from the next village. 
I was on the top of my house at the time, busy working at my roof. He 
said to me,.‘We’re going to do a dacoity. Will you come?’ I only 
answered, ‘ Don’t tempt a poor honest hard-working man,’ and they went 
away; but as they went one turned and said, ‘ You come to my house this 
afternoon with Tha Maung.’ 

“ Now, I didn’t mean to go; but in the afternoon Tha Maung called 
me and I went. When [ heard them there discussing the intended 
dacoity, I said, ‘I daren’t go.’ But Tha Maung said, ‘ You’re poor. Come 
along,’ and so I went. 

“ Each of the other three had a sword, but I had none. I had not even 
a stick. About eight in the evening we came to the house we meant to 
attack. It was a dark night and raining heavily. Tha Maung and I went 
into the house first. The other two followed. All I did was just to go to 


1 Pronounced Payjee. “Maung,” written Mg., corresponds to our Mr. 
2 Pronounced Shwejeen. 
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the fireplace and there light my cheroot. Tha Maung and the other two 
seized the man that lived in the house and stabbed him so that he died at 
once. The man’s wife screamed ‘Murder, murder!’ I ran away and saw 
no more.” 

“** But,’ asked the magistrate after all this had been taken down, ‘ what 
about the scar on your hand ?’ 

“*¢ Oh,’ said he laughing, ‘ I'll tell you how I got that. You see, when 
the murdered man and my three mates were fighting, Tha Maung called 
out to me to help, and I didn’t, but stood by. So when they had finished 
the man, Tha Maung turned upon me, swearing, and struck at me with 
his sword. He aimed at my head, but I caught the blow on my hand.’” 


The reader of course can easily guess the truth that this langhing 
lying scoundrel had been a ringleader. The scar on his hand was 
the result of a wound received in the fight with the man they mur- 
dered. But he was far from suspecting any one thought so. He 
thought his story was believed, because it was written down so 
minutely. He particularly begged that the fact should be noted, 
that he had been a Christian for nearly a week. As it was all read 
over to him, he repeatedly nodded approval, and beamed with satis- 
faction as he put his mark to the end of the record. 

Before and after the recording of his candid confession, he carried 
on an animated and friendly chat with the magistrate. ‘Do you 
drink ?” asked the latter, glancing towards a side table whereon 
stood bottles. With a suddenly earnest look he answered, “I? 
No! I never drank alcohol in my life and I never will.” “Nor 
ate opium either,” added he, after a pause. More than once he 
spoke of the evils of bad company, and shook his head as he abused 
his companions. ‘‘I hear,” he said, “all three of them are caught, 
and I'll be jolly glad to be a witness against the blackguards.” He 
lost his equanimity for a moment when, his long and pleasant inter- 
view with the Assistant Commissioner being about over, two stalwart 
Sikh policemen came upstairs and proceeded to put on double 
handcuffs, ‘‘ There’s no need for this,” he cried, with an appealing 
look. ‘‘I won’trun, I won't run. I assure you I won't. You 
might surely trust to my word of honour and at most one pair of hand- 
cuffs!” 

He soon recovered his good humour. As he was about to be led 
away he suddenly took a handkerchief from his girdle, and untying 
it counted out on the floor one rupee and in coppers thirty-one pice 
(about two shillings or half a dollar). 

“‘ Look here,” said he to the Assistant Commissioner, “ by this yon 
may know for yourself how hardworking and honest I am. Rather 
than be idle in Thaton, I sawed a lot of wood for the mission, and 
Miss Lawrie made me take three rupees, saying it was the least she 
could give me. I have spent some for food, but have this much left, 
I wish you to tell the police I may keep it to buy a few comforts, 
cheroots and such things, on the way to Shwegyin.” That was 
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done. He then begged that a messenger might be sent to the hut 
he had lived in, to fetch his blanket and a change of clothing; and 
that also having been done, he was led away, laughing and joking 
with the policemen. 

Before he had been gone very long, a native Christian came to 
say Miss Lawrie had advanced Mg. Paygyi three rupees for some 
work which he had not done, and Miss Lawrie would like to know 
whether it could not be got back; but the poor hardworking 
honest man was then too far away on the road to Shwegyin. 

PostscrirT.—It remains to be added that R.100 (then worth 
about £7 or 35 dollars), the reward offered for Mg. Paygyi’s arrest, 
was duly paid to the Thaton Christians, and that he himself was 
tried before the Court of Sessions at Shwegyin, convicted of murder, 
and sentenced along with one of his comrades to be “‘ hanged by the 
neck till he was dead.” Yet it was only the other man after all 
that was hanged. Mg. Paygyi’s sentence was commuted by the 
compassionate Judicial Commissioner to transportation for life. The 
Judicial Commissioner said this was done because the other man 
apparently dealt the fatal blow; but Mg. Paygyi doubtless be- 
lieved it was because he had been able to speak for himself so well, 
and had said, like the good Sir John Falstaff, “Company, villainous 
company, has been the spoil of me.” When last heard of Maung 
Paygyi had attained an honourable position in convict ‘‘ society” in 
the Andaman Islands. : 

Finding Mrs. Kelley much depressed by her disappointment, the 
Assistant Commissioner wrote out what had happened in narrative 
shape, to show her the humorous side of the matter. She laughed 
heartily at last. “I had no idea it was so funny, and it is all true 
too,” she said, confidently adding, some weeks later, ‘“ There’s no 
way of getting rid of worries so good as laughing at them if you 
can. I thought this thing would wring my heart at first, and now 
I cannot help smiling as often as I think of Mg. Paygyi.” 
“You must let me have it printed,” she concluded, and retained 
the MS. 

She did then decide to go home to her mother, but she had 
delayed too long. She died in Moulmein a few months later, and 
the MS. returned to its first owner, and now, unaltered in all 
essentials, it is printed after more than a dozen years. 


Davip WILSON. 























TURGOT: A STUDY OF PRE-REVO- 
LUTION FRANCE. 


IIT. STATESMAN. 


La Brvuyére has painted a vivid picture of agricultural France in 
those unhappy days. ‘ We see certain wild animals, male and female, 
scattered over the fields, black, livid, all burnt by the sun, bound to 
the earth that they dig and work with unconquerable pertinacity ; 
they have a sort of articulate voice, and when they rise on their 
feet they show a human face ; in fact, they are men.” “ One of the 
reasons why Turgot’s life is worth studying,” adds Mr. Morley, ‘‘is 
that he felt in so pre-eminent a degree the urgency of lightening 
the destiny of that livid, wild, hardly articulate, ever-toiling mul- 
titude.” } 

In 1761 came the opportunity of “ lightening the destiny” of the 
people who inhabited the ‘‘ poorest, the rudest, the most backward, 
and the most miserable” district in France. In that year Turgot 
was appointed to the office of Intendant in the Generality of Limoges, 

Mr. Morley and other writers, English and French, have given us 
most depressing accounts of this province in Turgot’s time. Though 
a district of great natural beauty—Arthur Young thought it the 
most beautiful part of France—the soil was harsh and ungrateful. 
Large tracts were covered by forests of chestnut trees. Implements 
of agriculture were very rude. The plough of Virgil’s time was 
still in use, and iron ploughs unknown. The ignorant peasantry 
systematically impoverished the soil, which produced scarce anything 
but scanty crops of maize and buckwheat. From this latter was 
made a coarse black bread, on which the people supported life for 
half the year. For the remaining half the common food was the 
chestnut. ‘To the great majority even the coarsest rye-bread was 
@ luxury they had never tasted.” The soil had once been richer, but 
the trade in cattle and horses had become practically extinct, partly 
because the markets of Normandy had proved more convenient to 
the Parisian dealers, and partly by an excessive cattle-tax which 
automatically increased as the trade declined. The Generality had 
previously boasted of producing the best and finest paper in the 
1 Mise. II, 44. 
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world, but ‘‘an excise duty at the mill, a duty on exportation at 
the provincial frontier, and a duty on the importation of rags over 
the provincial frontier, had succeeded in reducing the trade to one- 
fourth of its previous dimensions.” The number of mills had fallen 
from sixty to sixteen. Similar exactions, and the feudal rights of 
the great lords, injured the trade in the salt which came up from 
the marshes by the coast. The trade in saffron and iron had also 
suffered. Matters were made worse by the absence of roads. ‘‘ There 
were four main roads in the province, but all of them so bad that 
the traveller knew not whether to curse more lustily the rocks or 
the swamps that interrupted his journey alternately.” The inhabi- 
tants in energy and intelligence were the inferiors of their neigh- 
bours to the north and south. ‘“‘They were deeply superstitious, 
violent in their prejudices, obstinate withstanders of all novelty, 
rude, dull, stupid, perverse, and hardly redeeming a narrow and 
blinding covetousness by a stubborn and mechanical industry.” 
Their dwellings were built of raw clay without windows, and “ with 
no floor but the beaten ground.” Everything in this province 
‘reflected the image of ignorance and of barbarism in the middle 
of the eighteenth century.” Such was the unpromising district 
where Turgot’s duty lay: Opportunities presented themselves soon 
after his appointment of removal to the more desirable Generalities 
of Rouen and Lyons, but in both instances he declined promotion, 
choosing rather to forego increase of income and less laborious duties 
for the sake of the unfortunate peasantry whose hard lot he strove’ 
to alleviate with sympathetic and self-sacrificing devotion. 

His predecessor had endeavoured to correct the abuses arising 
from the arbitrary assessment of the land-tax known as the faille, 
by making a general survey and re-valuation of property. This was 
good in its way; but the revision was so incomplete, and where 
carried through so loosely performed, that the remedy proved worse 
than the disease, and the ignorant people cried out for a return to 
the old system. This Turgot rightly refused; but he immediately 
set about reforming the mode of levying the tax, and ordered a new 
and thorough survey of lands and property to ensure an equitable 
assessment. The Generality had long been called upon by the Ver- 
sailles Government to contribute to the National Treasury a quota 
largely in excess of its fair share. Though the prosperity of the 
district had rapidly declined, no allowance had been made, and the 
burden grew until Turgot computed that, without counting tithes 
and feudal dues, ‘‘ the king’s share” was equal to one-half of the 
net products of the land. Turgot again and again made representa- 
tions to the Government, and obtained for the province large re- 
missions, 

The origin of another tyranny, the road corvée, may be traced 
to the efforts of the Intendants to maintain good main roads. This 
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object would have been praiseworthy had they not adopted such 
cruel and clumsy methods. It is fair to remember that in England 
the same clumsy system was at work, but here it was administered 
in a different spirit. The French peasant had to labour on the 
main roads, which he rarely used himself, twelve or fifteen days per 
annum without pay, and to bring his horse if he possessed one. 
He was often required to do this at harvest-time ; and if he hap- 
pened to be in ill-favour with the officials, or was too poor to bribe 
them, he found himself compelled to give longer time than 
was fair, or perchance was sent to a part of the road far distant 
from’his home, ‘And the end of it all was that the roads were 
vile,” a result that need not be wondered at. Turgot ‘‘ put com- 
petent workmen on the roads, paid them a fair wage, and defrayed 
the charges by a moderate tax upon the ratepayers.” Twenty-five 
years later Arthur Young found the roads in the Limousin “ truly 
noble, far beyond anything he had seen in France or elsewhere.” 
Again, he writes of one of them as “the finest road in the world, 
everywhere formed in the most perfect manner.” Not only were 
the old roads permanently improved, but 160 leagues of new roads 
were constructed. His biographers tell us that Turgot was his own 
chief engineer. In all states of the weather he was out, and the 
work was planned and executed under his own eyes. 

Another scourge was the militia service. Each parish was bound 
to supply its quota of men. The victims were chosen by lot, and 
compelled to serve in person. Onthe approach of the Government 
agent many of those liable to this service would flee to the woods 
and marshes “as if pursued by the plague.” Those left behind, 
whose chance of being drawn was thus increased, often pursued the 
fugitives with whatever weapons came to hand. It is not difficult 
to believe that in this way the country became infested with vaga- 
bonds, while “ villages became half depopulated, and the soil lost 
its cultivators.” Turgot openly evaded existing regulations, He 
permitted the victims to provide substitutes, and permitted the 
parish to tempt substitutes by payment of a sum of money on 
enrolment, Thus the position of a militia-man became in time a 
coveted post. 

Yet another evil was compulsory military transport, for which 
the peasants suffered the mockery of a paltry compensation. The 
award of twenty sous was only paid for a single day, while it was 
frequently necessary to travel for four or five days to reach the 
place of appointment. The day’s march was so long that the 
over-driven oxen often dropped dead on the roads. The peasants 
were not compensated for all this, nor for the absence of their cattle 
when they were sorely needed at the plough or in the harvest-field. 
Turgot commuted this liability into a money payment, and had the 
work cf transport done by willing contractors. 
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Next came the turn of the tax-collector. This unfortunate 
individual was compelled to serve, and, once nominated, was 
responsible for the whole amount at which his commune was 
assessed. Not unfrequently he was ruined; and if he did not pro- 
duce the sum for which the commune was liable he lost his liberty. 
Turgot made the office distinct and permanent, and attracted 
capable men by making the districts large enough to furnish 
adequate remuneration. 

These reforms were not effected without much opposition. It is 
noteworthy that Turgot frequently found it easier to obtain the 
assent (or the connivance) of the Central Government than to allay 
the deep suspicion and distrust of the ignorant peasantry whose 
interests he had at heart. But he persevered in his good work, 
and demonstrated his sincerity in public affairs by his private 
generosity. Minor reforms did not escape his attention. The 
district was so infested with wolves that it was customary for the 
people to go about with firearms. Turgot imposed a small tax to 
provide rewards for their destruction. He established a veterinary 
school at Limoges. He suppressed a tax on cattle which had dis- 
couraged breeding and grazing. He introduced clover, lucerne, 
and sainfoin, and so greatly improved the Limousin pastures. He 
overcame bitter prejudice against the introduction of the potato by 
having “the hated vegetable served every day at his own table.” 
He established in the province an agricultural society—one of the 
first of its kind. He encouraged and supervised the establishment 
at Limoges of the porcelain industry. 

One of his most difficult tasks was to deal with a disastrous 
famine. In view of the frequency of famines in the province, one 
of the first things Turgot had attempted after his appointment was 
to educate the local public opinion in favour of Free Trade in corn. 
It was no easy task to overcome old and bitter prejudices, but, 
nevertheless, he had succeeded in reconciling the people to the 
establishment of Free Trade in corn throughout the province. 
There was, however, a good deal of grumbling and discontent when, 
in 1764, some corn was exported to relieve a scarcity in other pro- 
vinces. Six years after the position was reversed. In 1770 and 
the following year there was a dearth of maize and black grain, 
and the chestnuts failed almost completely. It required all Turgot’s 
energy and resource to cope with this calamity. But he manfully 
faced his duty. He organised boards of charity, and established 
charitable relief works throughout the province. He even obtained 
direct assistance in money from the Central Government. It is 
instructive to observe the temper of the rich lords in the presence 
of dire distress. Not only did they close their purses and refuse to 
undertake works of improvement on their estates, but most of them 
at once dismissed their metayers, the people who farmed their lands 
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in consideration of a fixed proportion of the produce. - Turgot at 
once ordered that “all proprietors, of whatever quality or condition, 
and whether privileged or not, should be bound to keep and sup- 
port until the next harvest all the labourers who had been on their 
land in the previous October, women and children as well as men.” 
But the heartless cruelty of the nobles was not yet exhausted. 
The cultivators having no grain to pay their lords’ dues in kind, 
payment was insisted on in cash, and this at the famine price of 
the grain. Turgot mitigated this injustice by unearthing an old 
and forgotten decree which enabled him to order all arrears of dues 
in kind to be paid at the market price of grain at the time when 
the dues became payable. ‘‘ When we consider,” says Mr. Morley, 
“the grinding and extortionate spirit thus shown in face of a 
common calamity, we may cease to wonder at the ferocity with 
which, when the hour struck, the people tore away privilege, 
distinction, and property itself, from classes that had used 
all three only to ruin the land and crush its inhabitants into 
the dust.” 1 

Daring the thirteen years which Turgot spent in the Limousin, 
in the midst of the arduous labours of administration, he found 
time now and again for other duties. From time to time he visited 
Paris to attend to his judicial duties as a member of the Paris 
Parliament, or High Court. It was on one of these visits that he 
made the acquaintance of Adam Smith, His literary work also was 
considerable. The Lssay on the Formation and Distribution of Wealth 
was published during this period; also several minor works on 
taxation, chiefly demonstrating the advantages of direct over indi- 
rect taxation ; a letter to the Minister of War proposing important 
changes in the organisation of the reserve forces; and a memorial 
to the Council of State, which M. Say describes as ‘‘ the most com- 
plete and most perfect work ever written on the subject of lending 
money on interest, and of usury.” 

Daring a tour of the province in the year of famine, he wrote a 
series of seven letters to the Comptroller-General pleading for liberty 
of the corn trade. These letters, hastily written, form a work which 
has become classical. A later report to the Comptroller-General was 
an exposure of the short-sighted policy of branding the native iron 
of France with a view to encourage its production and use to the 
disadvantage of the foreign article. It is strange that after the 
lapse of a hundred years we, in the home of Free Trade, should 
brand the foreign article with much the same object. “The truth 
is,” said Turgot, “ that in aiming at injuring others we injure only 
ourselves.” 

But greater workwas in store for him. In 1774 Louis XV.died. He 
was succeeded by his grandson, Louis XVI.,a young man of twenty, 
1 Mise., II., 146, 
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kind and well-meaning but vacillating and inexperienced. He was 
persuaded to summon the Intendant from Limoges, and place him 
in high authority. Turgot had so lived down prejudice in the Lim- 
ousin that his departure was publicly announced from all the pulpits 
in the province, and mass was celebrated everywhere for his sake. 
The labourers interrupted their work in order to be present, and all 
cried: ‘‘ The King has done right in taking M. Turgot, but it is 
very sad for us not to have him any longer.” 

After a few weeks as head of the Department of Marine, Turgot 
was appointed Comptroller-General of Finances, With a new king 
and a new cabinet, in which the wisest and most capable man in 
France was Finance Minister, the outlook for the moment seemed 
indeed bright. But Turgot knew from the first that the sincere 
resolve of the young king to support his measures of reform would 
be taxed to the utmost. He foresaw bitter opposition from courtiers 
and nobles, and all who were interested in the maintenance of privi- 
leges and abuses. Above all, he dreaded the influence of the queen. 
In a memorable letter to the king he wrote: “I charge myself with 
a burden perhaps beyond my strength. . . . I shall be feared, hated 
even, by nearly all the Court, by all who solicit favours. I shall 
have to struggle even against the natural goodness and generosity of 
your Majesty, and of the persons who are most dear to you.” In 
the original draft of the letter this reference to the queen was much 
more pointed, but Targot erased what he thought an injudicious ex- 
pression, and altered the phrase to read ‘‘ the persons who are most 
dear to you.” “Fear nothing,” said the king, ‘I will always sus- 
tain you.” 

Turgot’s financial policy was based on three maxims: No bank- 
ruptcy ; no increase of taxes; no loans. The finances were to be 
reorganised by cutting down Court extravagances, and by the aboli- 
tion of sinecures and other abuses. He began by himself declining 
to accept from the persons who farmed the taxes the usual gift of 
100,000 crowns on the completion of a new contract. 

His general policy was to apply to the whole country the reforms 
which he had initiated in a single province. Moreover, he was now 
in a position to extend their scope by transferring to the privileged 
classes—the nobility and dignitaries of the Church—their proper 
share of taxation. 

Within a month of his accession to power, and two years before 
the publication of the Wealth of Nations, he had established Free 
Trade in corn. In an admirable preamble to the edict he set him- 
self to prove that Free Trade in corn better secures a proper supply 
than the best intentioned police regulations. Preambles to explain 
and justify Royal edicts were themselves a startling innovation. Never 
before had the sovereign condescended “ to reason with his subjects, 
to enlighten them as to their interests, to persuade before command- 
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ing them.” Voltaire wrote of this preamble: “I have just read 
Turgot’s masterpiece. It seems as if new heavens and a new earth 
had made their appearance.” 

The following year there were in various provinces serious corn 
riots, and it seems pretty certain that they were instigated and con- 
trolled by some personages in exalted positions whose privileges were 
touched by the free sale of corn. The rioters were well supplied 
with money, and their movements were directed on sound military 
principles. Who was at the bottom of it all is somewhat of a mystery. 
But Turgot never flinched ; and the king supported him with great 
firfaness. Energetic measures were taken and the riots speedily 
collapsed, but not until the head of the Paris police and some other 
persons in respousible positions had been dismissed for neglect of 
duty. 

Another important reform was the equalisation of the octroi duties. 
This pernicious system of indirect taxation for local purposes he 
would, had he heen able, have abolished altugether ; but, as that 
was impossible, he set himself to see that it was imposed with some 
approximation to justice. We occasionally hear even to-day of de- 
vices for evading these duties. In Turgot’s time many of the 
nobility made a practice of driving at a furious rate through the 
barriers to prevert their carriages being inspected. Turgot did not 
lack the courage to put a stop to this practice. The large shop- 
keepers of the towns had succeeded in shifting the burden to the 
commodities mainly consumed by the poor, thus taxing the humbler 
citizens and the country peasantry while themselves escaping. If, 
for example, duties were placed on wines, care was taken to exempt 
the better kinds consumed by well-to-do citizens. In this matter 
Turgot again showed himself the friend of the poor. 

Among minor reforms, he made it easier for foreigners to settle in 
France by removing some disabilities. He abolished an obstructive 
privilege by which the chief hospital of Paris had the exclusive 
right of selling butchers’ meat and poultry during Lent. He freed 
the wine trade throughout the country from innumerable monopolies 
and restrictions. He reformed the contracts for stage-coaching and 
introduced a service of lighter and more rapid coaches, yet running 
at reduced fares. He ordered the preparation of a great scheme 
for the construction of canals. He encouraged the teaching of 
science by establishing two Chairs and founding the Royal Society of 
Medicine. ‘‘ To Turgot belongs the first idea of a unitary metrical 
system.” He projected the establishment also of country banks, 
which would have assisted the small proprietors with capital. He 
stopped the progress of a terrible plague among catile. 

The fiscal reforms actually effected were innumerable. With 
great difficulty he revised a number of Government contracts, thus 
saving the country some millions of francs perannum. He lightened 
VoL. 163.—No. 5. 2P 
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the burden of the taille. He abolished sinecures, and undertook 
new duties in his own office without the usual emoluments. At 
his accession to office there was an enormous floating debt, left by 
the corrupt practices of his predecessor. By sound finance Turgot 
reduced the indebtedness of the country by 84 millions of livres. 
He found the revenue 19 millions deficient, and he left 8 surplus of 
34 millions. To such a degree was confidence restored, that before 
his downfall he had negotiated in Holland a loan of 60 millions at 
4 per cent. to replace one at a higher rate. His predecessor had 
borrowed at 12 per cent., and even higher. 

Léon Say, writing from the point of view of the economist, 
Tepeatedly refers to the suppression of the trade guilds and the 
establishment of unfettered labour as Turgot’s greatest reform—as 
the one great act of his li‘e—as it were, his economic will and 
testament. This is surely a too partial view, and hardly does 
justice to Turgot’s work in other directions. It is nevertheless 
true that while Turgot was not in a position to accomplish more in 
the direction of Free Trade, as that term is generally understood, 
than to give internal freedom to the corn trade, and to abolish 
some important monopolies, he was able to make the freedom of 
industry complete and practically final. The old trade communities 
were never permanently restored. The most determined reaction 
under Necker, Napoleon, and the Restoration failed to give stability 
to the new associations. The masterly preamble to Turgot’s decree 
shows how difficult 1t was for a young man to enter a trade, and 
particularly to become a master. Women were excluded from the 
callings most suitable to them, such as embroidery, which they 
were forbidden to exercise on their own account. The edict estab- 
lished at once the right of any French subject to engage in what- 
ever industry he pleased. It also had the indirect effect of reducing 
the price of bread and other necessaries of life, since those who had 
the exclusive privilege of selling these commodities had hitherto 
been able to fix their price. 

The important edicts for the suppression of the corvées and the 
trade guilds formed two of the famous six edicts registered just 
before Turgot’s fall. Although the king supported his minister, 
and compelled the magistrates of Paris to register the edicts, it 
was becoming evident that he was weary in well-doing. With the 
support of the king Turgot could have defied his enemies. The 
bitter hostility of courtiers, lawyers, and nobles could not count for 
very much against the all-pervading power of the Crown. And 
Turgot had the people with him, though in those days there could 
be but little expression of public opinion. Why then did he not 
succeed ? The king honestly favoured his policy, and more than 
once when he saw him opposed on all hands, had exclaimed 
pathetically, “It is only M. Turgot and I who love the people.” 
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“The explanation appears to be that Marie Antoinette was directly 
‘responsible for his overthrow. Space will not permit a discussion 
‘of all the causes which led to her hostility to Turgot. One incident 
may be mentioned. The Ministry had recalled the Ambassador at 
St. James's, in consequence of some irregularities. The Ambassador 
was a favourite of the queen. She blamed Turgot, and even formed 
@ project of getting him dismissed and consigned to the Bastille. 
The immediate cause of his dismissal appears to have been that, 
with the full knowledge and counsel of the king, he dishonoured a 
draft of half a million livres presented at the Treasury by the 
quéen to pay for new jewellery. His dismissal followed three days 
after, But some time before this it was seen that the clouds were 
gathering, and the king becoming irresolute. Turgot’s only friend 
on the Council had resigned rather than face the storm; the 
president openly opposed him as soon as he saw the attitude 
of the queen; enemies gained courage ou all hands; Necker, 
who had opposed the freedom of the corn trade in a feeble 
pamphlet, now tried to influence the king by criticisms of Turgot’s 
Budget ; others represented to the king that the Comptroller was 
not regular at the mass; above all, the queen was furious at the 
curtailment of Court extravagance. The Emperor Joseph wrote to 
her: “What basiness have you, my dear sister, to interfere with 
the placing of Ministers, to get such a department given to this 
one, and such to that, in order to influence a particular law-suit, or 
to create a new and extravagant charge at your Court?” And her 
mother, Marie Theresa, wrote to the Austrian Ambassador: “She 
is going with rapid strides to her 1uin,” But the queen would not 
learn. 

Turgot saw that only by having the king resolutely on his side 
could he weather the storm. In despair he wrote to the king: “I 
have braved the hatred of all those who profit by certain abuses. 
So long as I had the hope of holding your Majesty's esteem, and of 
doing good, nothing disturbed me. What is now my reward? ... 
Your Maj+sty gives me neither assistance nor consolation How can 
I believe that you any longer esteem me? Sire, I have not deserved 
this.” ‘At this crisis in the history of France, and in his own 
career, the poor distracted monarch, against his better judgment, 
weakly yielded to the clamours of the C urt party, aud took that 
first false step on the slippery decline which ended with Revolution 
and the guillotine. A passage in Turgot’s farewell letter is pro- 
phetic: “My whole desire, sire, is that you may find that I have 
seen things erroneously ; that I have warned you of imaginary 
dangers. I hope that time will never justify me, and that your 
reign will be as happy, as tranquil, for you and for your people, as 
you, from your own qualities of justice and benevolence, deserve it 
should be.” 
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The best minds in France were in despair at Turgot’s overthrow. 
Voltaire wrote: ‘Ah! my God, what sad news do I hear! France 
would have been too fortunate . . . . I am overwhelmed in despair.” 
And weeks after he wrote again: “I see nothing but death before 
me since M. Turgot is no longer in office. I cannot conceive how 
the king can have dismissed him. It is a thunderbolt which has 
struck both my brain and my heart.” Condorcet wrote: ‘“ Adieu ! 
we have had a beautiful dream.” 

A beautiful dream indeed. Turgot is said to have wept on hear- 
ing that the road corvées were re-established. Within four months 
of his fall most of his great measures were reversed, orly to be 
carried again a few years later amid wild scenes of bloodshed and 
strife. The Dutch refused to carry out the 4 per cent. loan nego- 
tiated by him, and so completely was public confidence shattered 
that in less than two months ‘‘it became necessary to establish a 
Royal lottery to meet the deficit.” 

It were perhaps too much to say that had Turgot remained in 
office the Revolution would have been averted. The spirit of revolt 
had been active in France for at least half a century. The Revolu- 
tion had been many times foretold, and had been in fact several 
times on the point of breaking out. Great changes in the political 
and social life of France were inevitable. With Turgot’s fall 
perished the last hope that those changes would come without 
violence. He was the only statesman of his day who understood 
the problems presented by his unhappy country, and possessed the 
courage to attempt their solution in the only safe way. The secret 
is to be found in his intense sympathy with the toiling millions of 
France. From the first he took a profound interest in moral and 
social questions. Though he was born into a class whose interests 
were presumably identified with the existing order of things, no man 
saw more clearly, or contemplated with greater honesty of mind, the 
evils and anomalies which reigned around him. He was familiar 
with the gay festivities of Paris and Versailles; but in the midst of 
it all he could never forget the many whose weary toil made possible 
the luxury of the few. Great as were the measures he carried, he 
had still greater in view. Though he did not think the French 
people then ready for national self-government, he would, had he 
remained in office, have established a far-reaching scheme of local 
self-government, somewhat similar to that which we have enjoyed 
in England since 1894, He proposed also to commute the number- 
less feudal dues, and to effect a general survey and re-assessment of 
the land. Above all, he desired to establish the freedom of trade 
on a broad basis; and to organise a complete system of national 
education from the village school to the University. 

Such a man only comes to a nation once in a century, and the 
pity of it is that, having come, his work should be rejected. Had 
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Turgot’steaching been followed, France, and not England, wouldhave 
been the first to adopt the principle of Free Trade, direct taxation, and 
local and colonial self-government. As it is, his influence and his work 
still live, not only in France, but in other Jands, The genius of Stein 
was able to accomplish for Germany much of the work that Turgot 
would have done for France, and had there been no Turgot there 
might have been no Stein, for Stein acknowledged Turgot as his 
master. Turgot’s reforming activity is probably unparalleled in al] 
history. His one aim was to do good, and to do it quickly. 
Melancholy reflections of a personal character seem also to have in- 
fluenced him. ‘* You are too hurried,” Malesherbes had said to him. 
“What!” he replied, “ you accuse me of haste, and you know that 
in my family we die of gout at fifty.” He was in power little more 
than twenty months, six of which were spent in repressing 
sedition, and seven in bed with gout. He died of gout at fifty-four. 
Nearly every writer who has dealt with the life and work of 
Turgot has referred to him: in terms of unbounded admiration. 
Thus a French writer has said: “ No language can give an adequate 
notion of what Turgot was . . . . A man complete and admirable 
in the diverse manifestations of his faculties moral and intellectual, 
he belongs to science by his genius, to France by his patriotism, to 
all ages by his virtue.” And Professor Ingram, in concluding his 
sketch of Turgot in the Encyclopedia Britannica, pronounces him 
“one of the most massive and imposing figures of the eighteenth 
century,” and adds: “ His whole character and public action was 
marked by an air of austere grandeur. Singlemindedness and 
veracity were of the very essence of his nature. Absolutely 
unbiassed by selfish ends, he lived only for France, for truth, and 
for his duty.” 
Water Emm. 
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WORKING OF AN EAST END 
LIBRARY. 


FREE libraries in London for the working classes and the poor, repre- 
sent such a modern institution that the keenest observer of the ten- 
dencies of the times would not be able to say with any precision what 
will be the ultimate outcome of a philanthropic movement which 
aims at sweetening the atmosphere of the poorest of homes by raising 
the moral standard of the inmates. At the present moment, all 
grades of the town population can procure the best of reading 
without having to pay for the privilege; but friends who provide 
the boon have need to realise that, in the case of large numbers of 
people, to read at all means the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties. Some years ago one whose speech and manners were 
homely, provoked loud laughter at a public meeting by remarking, 
that, in Loadon, there were 60,000 families living in one room! 
Not having the discernment to see wherein the joke lay, the speaker 
repeated the assertion with emphasis, which had the effect of ren- 
dering the situation still more comical, and of provoking a second 
outburst of merriment. What was meant was, that in our too little 
understood Metropolis, there were 60,000 families who in each 
instance had their home confined to a single apartment. In con- 
ventional patois, there are the one-room people whom it is extremely 
difficult to raise either morally or intellectually, because they have all 
things against them, so far as outward surroundings are concerned. 
What can books be to such unfortunates but luxuries not intended 
for their squalid world? Can we even hope to attract them toa 
warmed, well-lighted reading-room, plentifully supplied with daily 
and weekly papers and magazines ? 

In 1876, when the London School Board had been at work during 
some years, it may have become evident to observers of life in 
London, that even among the poorest classes there would be more 
reading than formerly. At the time in question, a few philanthropic 
gentlemen agreed together to befriend the working classes of 
Bethnal Green by paying for the erection of a building which should, 
in various ways, be made to promote their interests. Included among 
the furniture of this house was a collection of 500 volumes, and it 
was decided to venture on the experiment of inviting the people to 
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come and read them. Even the most sanguine may not have been 
very optimistic in their anticipation of what would be the result; 
but readers came until there was need of the supply being increased. 
Well-to-do people, whose happiness it is to have well-farnished book- 
shelves of their own, seem to have ready sympathy for those in more 
straitened circumstances however, and when asked they will supply 
the means for the self-improvement of those who cannot purchas; 
literature for themselves. Tnis fact was realised by Mr. G. F. Hilcken, 
who has been librarian from the first, and he soon proved in a singu- 
larly striking manner, that one has only to ask forsupplies of literature. 
for the toiling inhabitants of a crowded East End district to find that 
the response will be surprisingly satisfactory. Even members of the 
Royal Family were not too exalted to be taken iuto the sanguine 
librarian’s confidence, and to be asked for what was wanted. The 
late Qaeen was too good-natured to refuse anything to Bethnal 
Green, and accordingly sent her own works and autographs. The 
present King, when Prince of Wales, did not need the example ef 
his royal mother to stimulate his liberality; a well-laden cab arrived 
with a valuable donation of books from Marlborough House. Ocher 
members of the Royal Family were equally mindful of the needs of 
the East Ead; and then, not only the aristocracy, bat many other 
friends sent volumes—in some instances large and valuable col- 
lections—the general resalt being, that at the present time, some 
thirty years after the founding of the Library, the reference section 
alone contains a magnificent collection of nearly 40,000 volumes. 
As the main part of these were the free gifts of outside friends, such: 
an achievement probably surpasses everything that has been done 
before in connection with a free library in London in so short a time. 
If the case is unique, however, the managers deserve to be encouraged 
in order that such a Free Library may become in an all-round sense 
the most successful institution of its kind at the East End. One 
consequence of the growth of the library has been that the books 
have very far oatgrown the space available for their accommodation, 
The question then arises: What can best be done by the managers: 
to take advantage of their opportunities, and to turn them to best 
account? Enlargement of the present building is impracticable, the 
situation in a back street being too undesirable. Nothing short of a 
more spacious new building, conveniently planned, will meet the 
requirements of the case. An eligible site adjoining the Bethnal 
Green Museum, and belonging to the Government, has been suggested 
as being altogether suitable ; while the general effect of bringing two 
such institations—which have one aim in common—into juxta- 
position would be that each would help the other to become a. more 
distinguished success. This proposed enterprise has been strongly 
advocated by Sir M. M. Bhownaggree and Mr. 8S. Forde Ridley, 
Members of Parliament for the borough, Mr. H. Robertson, M.P., 
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and other leading men, who formed a deputation to the Home 
Secretary in favour of the scheme. 

The collection of books in the reference library is thus probably 
not equalled by that of any other public institution in the East End 
of London. Then, if the way could be opened for the managers to 
take advantage of the great opportunities which are continually 
offering themselves, there is no possibility of predicting to what 
dimensions and importance this library might grow. With its 
facilities for attaining technical knowledge, first-rate concerts, and 
educational lectures, it would more and more become a centre for 
sweetening life at-the East End, and relieving its monotony, such as 
the toiling thousands would not like to do without after having 
tasted of its benefits. To make a move in the direction of the great 
enterprise of providing such a new building as the one suggested, 
however, would involve an expenditure of something like £20,000. 

In such a home many things which have only been thought about, 
or attempted onlyon a limited scale, might have more attention devoted 
to them. Thus, some years ago,a lending section was added, which 
at once became a success, and has continued to grow from that day 
to this present time. The reading-room has been well attended ; 
but there is naturally a large number of persons who prefer to have 
the books in their own homes. Generally speaking, such readers 
are not those whom we conventionally call the one-room people ; 
for when an entire family—oftentimes not a small one—are crowded 
into one room, reading for recreation or self-improvement, becomes 
impracticable or impossible, unless the reader is of a very deter- 
mined kind. In one cheering instance we even heard of one boy of 
this calibre who so far improved his position through attending the 
Free Library Evening Classes, that he was able to rescue his relatives 
from the squalid conditions of one-room life and to provide for 
them a better home. What a reassuring demonstration that know- 
ledge is power ! 

In a densely crowded quarter like Bethnal Green the rising 
generation, above all others, urgently need that the Free Library 
shall especially cater for them. If wholesome literary fare is not 
provided for them, boys and girls—boys more especially—will feed 
upon the poisoned garbage which unhappily is plentifully provided 
for them by writers of bad character. The librarian and managers 
of the Bethnal Green Free Library very plainly see that there is very 
urgent need of a reading-room for boys and of another for girls 
being provided ; but it is impossible to think of carrying out such 
an enterprise in the present straitened building. With more 
spacious headquarters there would be magnificent opportunities of 
exercising good influence over boys and girls who are now too often 
being educated in crime. The situation is indeed sufficiently serious 
to warrant legislative action. No character of fiction or of actual 
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life so influences a boy as one whois a hero ; and to picture the true 
heroism of an adventurous life is an opportunity of inspiring them 
with a worthy ideal. But diabolical, indeed, is the influence exer- 
cised when the “ hero” is an old-time robber or murderer, concerning 
whose exploits boys will read with avidity, until they naturally come 
to think that it is a ‘‘ game” thing to imitate them. Nor is the 
infection always confined to the lowest class of juveniles; others 
have again and again provided themselves with dangerous weapons, 
as part of the outfit supposed to be needed by followers of Dick 
Turpin or Jack Sheppard. Such reading-rooms as the Bethnal 
Green Free Library would provide in a new building would be the 
best possible antidote to this supply of reading, which is lowering 
rather than elevating. 
The establishment of the Bethnal Green Free Library has proved 
to a demonstration that the people of the borough needed such a 
supply of literature, and know how to appreciate it. Popular notions 
among outsiders regarding the East End are commonly very wide of 
the mark; and they are so because such people take their impres- 
sions from novelists who themselves do not understand the life they 
volunteer to depict. Such observers show a disposition to give undue 
emphasis to certain phases of life which strike them, and thus exag- 
gerate them, without being aware that theyare doing so. Itis certainly 
true that the area of the East End can show much chronic poverty of a 
distressing kind; but this is not its universal character, nor is the 
main part of its inhabitants made up of paupers and loafers. A 
considerable proportion of the population is of the well-to-do middle- 
class, who either have their businesses or actually make their homes 
there. Bethnal Green itself is the home of scores of important 
industries, including one factory (which we personally visited) that 
produces furniture which has found its way into some of the chief 
palaces and mansions of Europe. It is this characteristic of being 
the home of so many arts and crafts that renders the technical 
teaching, which the members of many skilled trades can obtain for 
themselves as readers at the Free Library, of so much importance. 
In another section the Specifications, as published by the Patent 
Office, can be consulted by students of an inventive turn of mind, 
whose genius may thereby be stimulated. Indeed, for such, as well 
as for some other classes of students, the Bethnal Green Free Library, 
has become an excellent substitute for the British Museum. Nor 
is the now crowded area without its literary landmarks and historical 
memories: There Alexander Cruden probably compiled a large 
portion, if not all, of his Concordance to the Bible. The village 
was quite a leafy retreat outside of London when Master Samuel 
Pepys was accustomed occasionally to dine there with his friend, 
Sir W. Rider, the repast, of course, being followed by ‘‘a fiue, 
merry walk with the ladies alone after dinner in the garden,” where 
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also grew ‘‘the greatest quantity of strawberries I ever saw, and: 
good.” The mansion had been “built by the blind beggar of 
Bednall Green”; and hard by was the house once occupied by 
Bishop Bonner, when that worthy was not engaged in burning 
Protestant heretics. Of late years, however, the borough has not 
fared better than other near suburbs of London; well-to-do em- 
ployers have shown a disposition to move away to more congenial 
residential quarters, leaving their workpeople, and others of a grade 
still poorer, to fare as best they can despite rising rents and over- 
crowding. 

Beyond all this, the Free Library exercises in other ways a still 
more far-reaching influence. From time to time the managers make 
free grants of books from surplus stock to various needy institutions, 
including London workhouses, workmen's clubs, coast-guard stations, 
&c. These grants are for the benefit of men, women and children, 
some of the books going even as far as Jamaica. 

While the comprehensive work carried on grows in volume and 
importance, the question of funds continues to be the main difficulty. 
At the present time a sum of £20,000 is required for a new building 
on a more convenient site; and quite an eighth part of that amount 
is needed for each year’s current expenses for maintenance. 
Hitherto, all that has been wanted has been supplied, but at the 
present time there is need of special help on account of a deficit. 
Thus, in a letter written some months ago, Mr. S. Forde Ridley, 
M.P., says: 


“ As Member of Parliament for the division in which the Bethnal Green 
Free Library is situated I have had many opportunities of testing its great 
value to al] those who live in the district. I trust your appeal will meet 
with the generous response it deserves. It must be apparent to all those 
who take an interest in East London, that it is only by the cordial help 
of friends outside the district that we can hope for continued success.” 


Dr. William Sinclair, Archdeacon of London and Chaplain to the 
King, is equally emphatic in regard to this enterprise, and in the 
following letter he speaks as one who is well acquainted with the 
needs of this growing East End borough : 


‘*T gladly support the appeal of the Bethnal Green Free Library for 
clearing off this deficit. Unlike other Free Libraries it is supported by 
voluntary contributions. Bethnal Green would be too poor to adopt the 
Free Libraries Act. The intellectual and moral influence of the Library 
in that crowded neighbourhood is great; and it is also a centre of social 
usefulness, The benevolent are often in doubt as to the utility of the 
object appealed for: every shilling given to this is no less necessary than 
useful.” 


Alderman Sir J. Whittaker Ellis, who has proved himself to be: 
a true friend of this Institution, says, “Thata Free Library, with a 
lending department attached, is of the highest possible value to 
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working-class community it is necessary to enforce at the present 
epoch, when education is admitted to be so important an element in 
maintaining the higher forms of civilisation.” The Alderman also 
emphasises the fact that ‘‘ Bethnal Green consists of a large and 
valuable industrial population, but without any of the elements of 
industrial wealth necessary to support extraneous expenses.” 

At the present time it is not quite clear what may be the more 
onerous duties of the librarian of the future; but it seems to be 
agreed that his work will become more difficult and exhausting, 
At the recent meeting of the Library Association at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, the President, Dr. Hodgkin, made some significant references 
to an almost appalling state of things which might come to pass in 
the future, Take this interesting passage from the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle's report of the proceedings : 


‘“‘ He had before him a beautiful quarto edition of Appian printed at 
Venice in 1477, within forty years of the invention of printing. This 
book, with its beautiful clear type, its broad margins, and its arabesque 
title-page, seemed to him as good as anything that the printer had ever 
produced. He had spoken of a bookless world, but a book-choked world 
seemed to him only a slightly less desired thought. This was the new 
peril of the human intellect, the danger of their being ‘ snowed under’ by 
the infinite snow-flakes of the Press, a danger which, he thought, they 
must feel to be a real one. In view of this danger, it seemed to him 
possible that they might have to look to their librarians, and he did think 
that the librarian of the future might have to take upon himself even 
more than he did at present, the office of ‘guide, philosopher and friend’ 
to the frequenters of the library. Knowing something of the best in all 
literature and science, he would be able to guide the flock of his readers: 
from the lower to the higher slopes on the Hill of the Muses. As litera- 
ture increased. in volume, and science in complexity, and as the path into 
the Sacred Grove became more obstructed by the jungle-growth of worth- 
less books, a new and more important office than that of arranging, and 
cataloguing books would open before the librarian, and he would be able 
with increasing success to claim his lawful and honourable place as the 
Hierophant of Literature.” 


It seems to be very possible to exaggerate the inconvenience 
which may arise from ‘the jungle-growth of worthless books ” ; 
for the business of the publisher embraces two departments—works 
which promise to reimburse him for all cost and risk incurred in 
their publication, and the productions for the issuing of which 
no one would pay but their too-partial authors. We once heard on 
good authority that, in some instances, books of this kind fell so flat 
that, notwithstanding their being advertised and reviewed, not a 
single copy would be sold! What becomes of the copies? One 
thing is as certain as it is reassuring, namely, if the vast number 
of books which nobody wants, and which entail great expense to 
their authors for the honour of appearing in print, was deducted 
from the annual Press output, the remainder of sterling quality 
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would not present such a formidable total as is now the case, If 
we are ever “snowed under” by the flakes referred to by Dr. 
Hodgkin, it will be by the productions of amateur writers, and not 
by the more sterling works of littérateurs—of course leaving fiction 
out of the question altogether. 

But whatever changes in the general outlook may occur, the 
Bethnal Green Free Library is no longer an experiment; it satisfies 
an acknowledged want in a thickly peopled parliamentary borough 
where at least a hundred important industries are carried on; and 
we may have confidence that the procedure of the committee in the 
future will be suited to the requirements of the situation. The 
Institution is pre-eminently a People’s Library, and the advantages 
of which the people prize. 


Nors.—At the last Library Association Conference, a discussion took place 
on the Elevating Influence of Public Libraries. On this subject Sir W. H. 
Bailey said : ‘‘ Getting knowledge was the highest employment of man, and 
the Library was the finest exhibition of municipal co-operation we had in 
this country. . . . Thirty or forty years ago they heard the cry among 
the stereotyped about pandering to the working classes. They did not 
hear anything of that now. It was not pandering to the working classes 
to establish these monuments of English socialism in their midst. . . . So 
long as the people had a general admiration for knowledge, and the means 
provided whereby the poorest lad in the town could find ladders to mount 
to higher things, so long might they say the Free Library fulfilled a great 
purpose. Genius was only about half per cent. of the population of the 
world, and if they could only give that half a chance to benefit mankind 
something noble had been done. If they could only produce one bene- 
factor in twenty years, one original thinker, one man to lead his fellows 
to better things, the mission of the Library had in part been fulfilled. They 
might in this country imitate the Parisian libraries in their industrial 
districts. There were now about one hundred libraries of industrial art 
in Paris. He had been in a great many of them, and seen in how far they 
assisted the technical education of the workman. ... They must be 
useful to mankind before they began to decorate, and the food and the 
homes of the poor must receive attention before they attempted to decorate 
the palaces of the rich or the temple of the living God.” 


oS. &. F. 

















THE MONTH. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Mk. Baurour did not succeed after all in so arranging matters after 
Notice to the resignation of Mr. Wyndham as to avoid the 
Quit necessity for a bye-election. Mr. Gerald Loder, not 
‘ Viscount Valentia, was selected Junior Lord of 
the Treasury in succession to Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes; and the bye- 
election at Brighton following upon this appointment resulted in a 
most sensational defeat of the latest Ministerial step-gap and a most 
emphatic notice to quit to the “ Tite Barnacles” of the Treasury 
Bench, Brighton had been consistently Tory for a quarter of a 
century. Since 1885 the Conservative majority had never been less 
than 2000. In 1900 it stood as high as 3165. Moreover in 
“London-by-the-Sea” villadom reigns supreme, and Mr. Gerald Loder 
was personally very popular. Surely, if ever there was a safe seat 
or a safe man, Brighton was that seat and Mr. Loder that man. 
Moreover, everything that electioneering “ smartness” could suggest 
was done to make the result a ‘‘ sure thing.” The appointment was 
kept a profound secret to the last moment, and the bye-election was 
hurried on with indecent haste, barely a week being allowed for the 
fight. But these tactics served merely to emphasise the more 
strongly the disastrous character of the defeat that followed. The 
most sanguine of Liberals had hardly dared to hope that the seat 
could be won. A substantial reduction of the huge Tory majority 
seemed to be all that could be expected. But instead of “a moral 
victory ” Brighton proved to be ‘“acrowning mercy.” For the 
Free Trade champion, Mr. Ernest Amherst Villiers, a great-nephew 
of Mr. C. P. Villiers, “ the father of Free Trade,” not only brushed 
aside the adverse majority of 3165, but succeeded in setting up in 
its place a Liberal majority of 817. 


In the successive bye-elections of Buteshire and Brighton, Mr. 
« Resign! Balfour has lost two new Ministers. In themselves 
,9 these rebuffs are most significant. But following, 

Resign!” 4, they do, upon the long series of reverses suffered 
since the close of the South African War, they constitute a popular 
demand for an appeal to the country so unmistakeable, so emphatic, 
so imperative, that no Minister can with dignity, honour, and 
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self-respect refuse to recognise it. Mr. Balfour, however, seems 
lost to all sense of honour, dignity, and self-respect. How other- 
wise could he continue to play at St. Stephens the ignominious role 
he has too long sustained? The country has shown most con- 
clusively at bye-election after bye-election that it will have nothing 
to do either with Mr. Chamberlain’s [reference and Protection or 
with Mr. Balfour’s Retaliation. The House of Commons also bas 
voted down Protection by 254 votes to 2, and Preference and 
Retaliation nemine contradicente. It is true that Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Chamberlain and their respective followings ostentatiously 
refrained from taking part in the divisions, and affect to treat the 
whole of the proceedings with contempt. But the country appraises 
this desperate and farcical strategy at its true value. As Premier, 
Mr. Balfour is playing the fool ; as Leader of the House of Commons, 
he is playing the traitor—doing his best (or his worst) to bring 
“the Mother of Parliaments” into contempt, and to undermine the 
powers and the privileges of the House. “Tis time his antics 
ceased. ‘Resign! Resign!” was the cry that greeted the 
Government when the result of the Brighton election became known 
at Westminster. “ Resign! Resign!” on every hand the country 
echoes back. 


In nothing has Mr. Balfour rendered graver disservice to the 
, House of Commons and the country than by his 
Wanted s repeated attempts to whittle down the control of 
An Elective _ ‘ K 
: the Representative Chamber over national expendi- 
sanemntane. ture. ‘The power of the purse” is the palladium 
of our liberties. Time and again have the Commons by use of the 
formula “ No Supply without redress of grievances” brought tyrant 
kings and tyrant Ministers to their knees. Yet Mr. Balfour, as 
Leader of the House, connived at the discreditable juggle which 
resulted in the acceptance of the Lords’ ‘‘ wear and tear amend- 
ment” to the Education Act of 1902. And repeatedly, by means 
of the closure, he has bludgeoned through withont adequate 
discussion, sometimes without any discuseion at all, votes involving 
millions sterling. Well might his recent resolation enabling him 
to guillotine discussion on Supplementary and other Estimates give 
rise to angry scenes in the Commons. Well might Mr. Asquith 
stigmatise the motion as 


‘* A step in a series; another stage on a journey which has marked and 
is marking the degradation of the House of Commons from a deliberative 
to a dependent body, and which, if allowed to go on, will transform it 
into a mere automatic machine for registering the will of the Executive of 
the day.” 


The truth is that Mr. Balfour’s farcical premiership marks not only 
the disruption of the Tory and Liberal Unionist coalition, but also 
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the break-down of the whole system of government by party. The 
Executive now controls the House of Commons. The House must 
control the Executive. Ard that resalt can best be attained, as 
was contended in the December issue of this Review,! by the adop- 
‘tion of the system known as the Elective Executive, under which 
all Ministers would be directly elected by the House and directly 
and individually responsible to the House, while the initiation of 
legislation would rest, not with the Executive, but with the House. 
Under this system, of course, such an anachronism as the House of 
Lords could not long survive. This Chamber of Hereditary 
Wreckers would right speedily be swept aside, and its place would 
be taken by the Referendum. 


That Minister for War pour rire, Mr. Arnold-Foster, still retains 
office, though his much-vaunted scheme of Army 

The — Y reform has utterly miscarried, and though War 
Pisani Office scandals fall ‘‘thick as leaves in Vallambrosa” 
‘pena upon his devoted head, In 1895 the Liberal Govern- 

* ment was turned out of office because of an alleged 

shortage in cordite, though, as a matter of fact, the supply was, in 
the opinion of the experts, quite ample. But in 1905 it is reported 
by the Auditor-General that 50,000,000 of the cartridges supplied 
during the South African war were found to be defective; that 
upwards of a million “1)b. tins” of jam contained 12 ounces 
only instead of 16; that 999 mules, bought and paid for, had 
mysteriously disappeared; that fodder sold by the authorities at 
11s. per 100 lbs, was bought back within the month at 17s. 84d. ; 
that 980,186 lbs. of tobacco bought at 94d. per. lb. was sold at 2d. 
per lb, ; that land worth £30 was bought for £2,040; &c., &c. ; yet 
this Government of incompetents—or worse—still clings to office. 
The inquiries of the Auditor-General in regard to these matters:are 
studiously ignored. ‘I await a reply from the War Office” is the 
constant refrain throughout his report. A ‘‘ blocking motion” is 
resorted to to burke discussion in the House; questions addressed 
to the Secretary for War are repeatedly put down too late to receive 
a reply; and when he does answer a question in regard to the rations 
scandal this egregious self-styled ‘“‘ Army reformer” gives .a list, 
not of the defaulting contractors, but of all the contractors for 
that class of goods! The impudent claim that the Tory party, 
and the Tory party alone, can secure Army reform, has manifestly 
and utterly broken down. In their underhand efforts to bring 
about conscription the Government have undermined the Volunteers 
and the Militia, and reduced the Regular Army to a state of chaos, 
‘* Mess, muddle, and make-believe” prevail everywhere. “The 
Army is going through a period of great danger; and if the Army 
1‘ See “Government by Fraud.” 
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is going through a period of great danger this country is also 
going through a period of great danger.”! Out of his own mouth 
Mr. Arnold-Foster stands condemned. 


In truth, the first essential, in regard to Army reform, is to get 
rid of the present “ Government of misfits,” as it 


hasay ear has well been called. They have proved them- 
tials of Army _ 1145 bl A nh be ne ig 
Reform, "17% mospable even of honest administration, 


say nothing of reform. A further essential is, that 
the Army shall cease, so far as its officers are concerned, to be a 
close preserve for the aristocracy and the plutocracy; that every 
man shall-enter through the ranks, and that promotion shall be by 
merit alone. No such reform can be hoped for from a Tory Govern- 
ment. But it is only by such a reform that efficiency can be 
secured. It is useless to fill up the War Office with men who 
boast that neither they, nor their fathers, nor their grandfathers, 
nor any of their ancestors, right back to Adam or the anthropoid 
ape, ever had anything to do with business, and then expect them 
to conduct the War Office on businesslike lines. And, to secure 
both efficiency and economy, it is essential that, as was suggested 
in last month’s issue, the cost of the Army shall be once more made 
a first charge on the land, thus converting the classes who now 
clamour most loudly for military expenditure into the most earnest 
advocates of economy, This, again, is a reform that no Tory 
Government will ever introduce. A strong Liberal-Labour Govern- 
ment is the need of the hour. 


The Government’s inaction in respect to the Army stores scandal is 
Whittaker of apiece with their attitude in regardto the Whittaker 
Wright: An Wright case. The Law Officers of the Crown, it 
. will be remembered, refused to prosecute Wright on 
Astounding 
Sequel. thegroundthatthere wasno law tomeetthecase. But 
the matter was taken up privately,and thelaw proved 
quite adequate to bring the financier to justice. The Ministers con- 
cerned, however, did not resign. Notthey! They brazened it out, 
and at length, in order to “ save the face” of the Government, the 
Attorney-General has tabled a Bill to amend the Companies Acts. 
The Bill, which is by way of being a drastic measure, enacts that 
‘“‘If any person, being a director, manager, secretary, or other officer of 
any company, or being the auditor of a company, whether an officer or 
not, wilfully circulates, publishes, or makes or prepares for circulation or 
publication, or concurs in so circulating, publishing, making, or preparing 
any written statement or account relating to the financial affairs or pro- 
perty of the company which he knows to be false in any material particular, 
he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and shall be liable on conviction on 
indictment to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years, or, in the 
discretion of the Court, to a fine not exceeding five hundred pounds.” 


4 Mr. Arnold Forster, July 14, 1904. 
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But will it be believed that the Bill also provides that “A 
prosecution for any offence under this Act shall not be instituted 
except by or with the consent of the Attorney-General!” Such 
cynical effrontery absolutely beggars comment. 


Answering a question in the House of Commons, Mr. Brodrick 
stated that “the total number of deaths from 
Bubonic bubonic plague in India from the 1st of January 
Plague 11 last to the end of February, was 252,567.” Under 
India. our “beneficent rule” famine and pestilence go 
hand in hand. Some years ago Mr. Romesh E. Dutt, in his “ Open 
Lefters to Lord Curson on Famine and Land Assessment in India,” 
said ; 
“Within the last forty years there have been ten famines in India, 
and at a moderate computation the loss of lives from starvation and from 


diseases brought on by these famines may be estimated at fifteen millions 
within these forty years.” 


But the mortality steadily increases. In 1901 the deaths from 
plague numbered 272,000; in 1902 they rose to 500,000; in 1903 
to 800,000; while this year the mortality for the first two months is 
at the rate of no less than a million anda half per annum! This 
with the worst months yet to come!! Mr. Brodrick went on to 
say : 

“‘T have been in communication with the Viceroy as to whether more 
can be done to remedy the present deplorable loss of life. It has been 
decided to send out a scientific expedition to makea thorough investigation 
into the origin and causes of plague.” 


Whereupon Mr. Schwann pointedly asked “ whether want of food 
was responsible for the increase, and whether that lack of food was 
due to the heavy taxation ;” while Mr. Lough saggested that the 
Secretary, for India should try the abolition of the salt tax as a 
remedy. 


There is, indeed, no need to send out a scientific expedition to 
inquire into the origin and causes of the plague. 


The Conse Scientists are too prone to suggest inoculation with 
ae dy fora filth di 
Remedy. asa remedy fora filth disease, or to charge 


upon the nimble flea outbreaks that in truth are 
due to parasites of a very different order. Landlordism is the 
cause of India’s suffering. The principal systems of land tenure in 
India are the Ryotwary and Zamindary. Under the former the 
land is held by village communities, and under the latter by the 
Zamindars—a Persian word signifying landholders. The Zamindars 
were originally the tax gatherers, just as our landholders origi- 
nally held the land subject to a State rent charge in the shape of 
feudal dues and feudal services. Under Lord Cornwallis, however, 
VoL. 163.—No. 5. 22 
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a settlement was made, as a result of which the Zamindars obtained 
® position similar to that of our landlords, the idea being to create 
a native landed aristocracy ; and, following an evil English prece- 
dent, to which attention has frequently been called in this Review, 
the land tax was fixed at 22 millions sterling per annum. Since 
this settlement was made the land values of India have risen 
to at least 80 millions a year. But, thanks to Lord Cornwallis, 
this huge unearned increment goes, not into the coffers of the 
State, but into the pockets of the Zamindars, The inevitable result 
is that the natives of India are heavily taxed on their salt and 
other articles of consumption in order to provide the revenue to 
support our rule. Andthe remedy is clear. It is to be found in 
the revaluation of the land and in putting a taxation upon it in 
proportion to the needs of the State. This would at once break 
down the land monopoly which denies the ryot freedom of access to 
the soil, while the revenue derived from the land tax would permit 
the abolition of at least the more burdensome of the existing 
taxes, 


At the recent meeting of the National Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption! Sir William Broadbent 


"aa urged that the Metropolitan Asylums Board should 
Plague be made responsible for consumption cases. In a 


subsequent interview with a representative of the 
Daily News Sir William reiterated this demand, and in support of 
it declared that 


“consumption ought no longer to be found among the people who live 
under good healthy conditions—that is to say, among those who can 
largely command their conditions of living, who can get fresh air and 
well-ventilated rooms, and so on.” 


And he went on to say that 


“To stop consumption among the well-to-do classes you must begin by 
isolating the cases among the poor. The unfortunate sufferers among 
the poor cannot command their conditions of living. They spread the 
infection far and wide. Isolate them as you isolate cases of other infec- 
tious disease, and you will prevent consumption spreading in a double 
sense. You will prevent it spreading among the poor themselves, and 
you will also prevent it from reaching other classes who live under 
better conditions. . . . The main source of infection lies in the tene- 
ments of the poor. All these cases should be made compulsorily 
notifiable, and isolated in a public sanatorium. The homes, of course, 
should then be thoroughly disinfected. . . . As things are at present, it 
often happens that case after case goes on repeating itself unchecked in 
poor-class tenements, Family number one brings it, and after the victim 
dies the occupants may move. Family number two moves in, and soon 
consumption appears again. The germs are never removed from many 


1 March 22, 1905. 
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tenements, and the blight lays hold of one victim after another with 
unbroken regularity. Nothing short of public control will put an end to 
this distressful state of affairs,” 


The Daily News, which supports this view, calls the remedy 
“ putting consumption on the rates.” But both Sir William 
Broadbent and the Daily News fail to go to the root of the matter. 
Not the isolation of the victims nor the disinfecting of their homes, 
but the better housing of the people is what is wanted. As Dr. 
Koch, the great German scientist, has well said : 


‘YThe overcrowded dwellings of the poor we regard as the real breeding- 
places of tuberculosis. It is out of them that the disease always crops up 
anew, and it is to the abolition of these conditions that we must first and 
foremost direct our attention if we wish to attack the evil at its root, and 
to wage war against it with effective weapons.” 


“ And the housing problem—what is it,” asks Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, “ but a phase of the great land question?” Aye; 
there he touches the root of the matter. In the case of “the Great 
White Plague” here at home, as in the case of the bubonic plague 
in India, landlordism is the root cause of the suffering. It is land 
monopoly and the poverty arising from land monopoly that deny to 
millions of our people “fresh air and well-ventilated rooms,” that 
prevent them living “ under good, healthy conditions,” and force 
them to herd together in insanitary tenements. The true remedy, 
therefore, is not to put consumption on the rates, but to put 
the rates on land values and take them off the homes of the 


people. 


“ Safe but humdrum” is the general verdict on the Budget intro- 

duced by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on April 10. There 
A Humdrum , : a , 

was no playing with fire, as had been anticipated in 

Budget. ; 

some quarters, by proposing to levy an all-round 
import tax of five per cent. Indeed, a realised surplus in place of 
the threatened deficit left no loophole for the specious plea that such 
a tax would be a duty for revenue only, not a step towards Pro- 
tection. There was even no juggling such as that with the tobacco 
duties in the previous year. In fact the additional 2d. per pound 
on tea, which it was supposed Chamberlain ji/s had imposed, so 
that Chamberlain pére might have something to play with, some- 
thing more to remit as a set-off to his proposed new food taxes, was 
taken off. Various small but aggravating customs charges were 
removed, and an increased charge of a million sterling was set aside 
for the reduction of debt—a belated and very timid reaching ont 
after more sound methods of finance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had budgeted for a revenue of £143,390,000. The 
amount actually realised was £143,370,000—a difference of only 
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£20,000 on these high figures, But this close approximation was, 
the result rather of good luck than of good management; for 
while customs and excise realised less than was budgeted for, the 
income-tax, thanks very largely to the hustling of the taxpayers, 
exceeded the estimate by £1,250,000. The expenditure for the 
year (£141,956,000) was £924,000 less than the estimate, and the 
net result was that the year closed with a surplus of £1,414,000, 
which was put to the old sinking fund. The income for the 
current year the Chancellor estimated at £144,004,000 (tax re- 
venue £120,500,000; non-tax revenue £23,504,000, and the ex- 
penditure at £141,032,000, showing a surplus of 22,972,000. This 
surplus he allotted as indicated above, leaving a balance for contin- 
gencies of £422,000, 


The relief afforded to the indirect taxpayer seems to have been due, 
not to any “ love and affection” on Mr. Austen 
itenamih Chamberlain’s part, but to the fact that after setting 

aside a million for the reduction of debt the balance 

Indirect. ba : 

remaining was not large enough to admit of a 
penny being taken off the income-tax. The Chancellor still held 
to the opinion expressed last year that the income-taxpayer was 
the first entitled to relief, and it was with great regret that he 
passed him by. But it is difficult to understand how any impartial 
review of the position could lead to such aconclusion. Successive 
Chancellors make a great parade about maintaining a balance between 
direct and indirect taxation, and they seem to imagine that this 
object has been achieved if the amounts realised by these two 
forms of taxation are approximately equal. Last year, for instance, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain estimated that 51:8 per cent. of our tax 
revenue would be derived from indirect taxation. The actual 
proportion was 50°9 per. cent. And this, on the face of it, seems 
to be a very fair adjustment, more especially as the income-tax- 
payer also paysa share of indirect taxation. But this view of the 
matter takes no account of the fact that while in the case of direct 
taxation the Exchequer receives (apart from the cost of collection) 
every penny that the taxpayer parts with, in the case of indirect 
taxation there is taken out of the taxpayers’ pocket considerably 
more than the actual sum that goes into the Treasury, or of the 
further fact that indirect taxation hits the poor man far harder than it 
hits the well-to-do. Both these points were well brought out in the 
debate by Mr. John Higham, M.P. 


Taxation, 


“ The average value of the tea imported last year,” he said, “ was 73d. 
per pound, so that the duty of 8d. represented more than 100 per cent. 
on all the tea imported, and of course still more on the cheaper kinds. 
It was one of the evils of indirect taxation that every one through whose 
hands the article passed on its way to the consumer put something on the 
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price as interest on the extra capital which a tax necessitated, and the 
consequence was that with a tax of 6d. the working man had to pay 1s. 3d. 
or 1s. 4d. a pound for tea which was bought without the tax at 44d. The 
extra percentage paid by the purchaser of the higher-priced teas was 
much less. Moreover, the working man consumed a much larger propor- 
tion of tea than other classes of the population, and therefore contributed 
more to the revenue.” 


No Chancellor of the Exchequer who desired to balance by a working- 
i man’s income-tax the rich man’s income-tax of 1s. 
The in the £ would dare to put on the worker earning a 
wepuang- pound a week an income-tax of 6d. in the £. But 
man’s In- the burdens placed by this G 
placed by this Government on sugar 
come-Tax. sione—the tax of 4d. per lb, and the Sugar Bounties 
Convention—amount, at a moderata computation, to the equivalent 
of an income-tax of at least 1s. in the £ on the man earning a 
pound a week! while, taking into account also the duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa, dried fruits, etc., beer, spirits, and tobacco, the burden 
of indirect taxation is equivalent to an income-tax of no less than 
3s. in the £ on such a wage. Now the consumption of these simple 
necessaries and luxuries of life is very much the same per family, 
no matter what the income. If therefore on £1 a week these duties 
are equivalent to an income-tax of 3s. in the £; on £2 a week they 
will be equal to an income-tax of ls. 6d. in the £; on £3 a 
a week to ls. in the £; on £500 a year to 33d. in the £; on 
£1000 a year to 1d. in the £; and on the Chancellor's salary of 
£5000 a year, they will be equal to an income-tax of only one- 
fifth of 13d. in the £! In short, as the income grows larger 
the burden of such duties “becomes smaller by degrees, and 
beautifully less.” It is clear therefore that the raising of sub- 
stantially equal amounts from direct and indirect taxation by no 
means involves ‘‘ equality of sacrifice.” The working-man works 
hard for his average wage of 20s. per week, and out of that 3s, 
is taken by indirect taxation ; while, on the other hand, a man who 
‘* toils not neither does he spin,” may receive as much as £1000 per 
week, out of which he will pay 1s. in the £ in income-tax, and in 
indirect taxation—one fifty-second part of 1?d.inthe£! Itis surely 
the payer of “the working-man’s income-tax ” who is first entitled to 
relief. But the Tory party have always had a hankering after indirect 
taxation—after taxing the workers to relieve the shirkers. In 1896, 
as Sir Michael Hicks Beach told us in the Budget statement of the 
Diamond Jubilee year, the proportion of revenue derived from 
indirect taxation was 39°7 per cent. Last year it was 50:9 
per cent.! If the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain has his way, 
the proportion will be still further increased; for he proposes to 
“ broaden the basis of taxation ” by adting to the taxes of which, as 
he himself said in May, 1903, “the working-classes pay three- 
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fourths, and the well-to-do only one fourth.” But in vain is 
the net spread in the sight of any bird. 


One very pleasing feature of the Budget statement was the evi- 
A Wave of dence it afforded of the increasing sobriety of the 
. nation, At the forthcoming General Election the 
Sobriety. appeal will indeed be, in more senses than one, “‘ an 
appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober.” 


“The consumption of both spirits and beer per head was less in 1904 
than in any one of the last fifteen years,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “and since 1900 the decline had been continuous. The con- 
sumption of spirits per head of the population in 1900 was 1°09 gallons. 
By 1904 it had sunk to ‘95 of a gallon. In like manner the consumption 
of beer, which in 1900 was 31} gallons per head of the population, had 
decreased last year to 29 gallons.” 


This, too, in spite of the good harvest of the past year, and the 
great revival in the cotton trade during the last six months of the 
financial year. ‘An experienced supervisor at Leeds” had ex- 
plained the matter to the Chancellor in the following passage : 


“‘ There are seventy-one brewers in this district, and at least sixty of 
them are publicans or beer retailers. It is the general opinion that there 
is a wave of sobriety passing over the country. The working and middle 
classes, instead of spending their holidays in public-houses, take advantage 
of the cheap excursion train and tram fares, and in the evening visit 
music-halls or other places of amusement. Many publicans attribute 
their falling receipts entirely to the latter cause, and to the extension of 
the two-nightly performances. To verify certain statements I visited 
several licensed houses on August Bank Holiday, and found them prac- 
tically empty. Visiting the railway station, I noticed that every excursion 
train was packed, and the departing trains with their heavy loads had no 
visible effect on the crowds on the platform, owing to the steady influx of 
holiday-makers. There was nv indication of want of money so long as it 
was required for pleasure or amusement.” 


Well might Mr. Austen Chamberlain say, ‘I am inclined to think 
that the cause of reasonable temperance owes more to the operation 
of these causes than to any measures, however desirable in them- 
selves, which this House has seen fit to take.” 


The supervisor from whom he quoted concluded : 


How to Fill ‘I am convinced that the revenue from beer and 
the Gap P spirits has reached high-water mark, and is falling off 
and will continue to do so. Any increase of wages 
in the future will be expended in pleasure and amusement, and not 
on drink. . . . It is,” said Mr. Austen Chamberlain, “a change which 
may bring unmixed satisfaction to nearly every member except the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but it leaves a gap in our financial system 
which we shall have to find means to fill.” 


“The bigger the gap the better” will be the opinion of all true 
reformers. The adequate taxation of licences would yield at least 
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ten millions to fill the void, while the taxation of mineral rents and 
royalties and other land values, as demanded during the debate by 
Mr. Arthur Henderson and Mr. Broadhurst, would admit also of the 
abolition of all taxes on food, and the establishment of Old Age 
Pensions, &c. On sueh lines, coupled with drastic retrenchment, 
must the next Liberal Budget be constructed. 


Dealing with the National Debt, Mr. Austen Chamberlaia said that 
“ : lic d 
The Debt the debt incurred for purposes of pub ic defence 
iawn, improvement, such as naval or military worke, 
‘Seon al public buildings, and the like,” had increased from 
£30.000.000 £31,868,000 to £41,664,000—or by £9,796,000; 
vu? while “ the dead-weight debt,” as he termed it, had 
been redaced from £762,630,000 to £755,072,000, z.e., by £7,558,000; 
thus showing, on the Chancellor’s own figures, an increase in our 
national liabilities of £2,238,000. Well might he think it necessary, 
under such circumstances, to strengthen the sinking fund! More 
especially as we are still paying some £23,000,000 a year in “ war 
taxes.” However, “ next year,” said the Chancellor, 
“the new sinking fund will be increased by the falling in of terminable 
annuities, and a large sum _ will therefore be available, if so desired, for 
redeeming further unfunded debt in the hands of the public, whilst before 
long,” he added, with touching filial fidelity, “I hope we shall have avail- 
able for the same purpose the first instalment of the Transvaal War 
contribution. That contribution was promised by the most representative 
gathering of British inhabitants of the Transvaal which could be summoned 
at the time that the promise was given. Its fulfilment has been delayed 
by the industrial and financial depression which has since fallen upon that 
country ; and elthough with the new labour conditions that depression is 
now passing away, we have not thought it right to impose upon the 
Transvaal, by the exercise of our authority in a now moribund nominated 
Council, an obligation which we believe the new Representative Assembly 
will voluntarily assume as the fulfilment of an obligation of honour and a 
recognition of a high Imperial duty.” 


This was mere “ whistling to keep his courage up,” and though 
greeted with perfanctory Ministerial cheers, there is little cheer in 
it for the overburdened taxpayer. It is interesting in this con- 
nection to remember with what confidence péve Chamberlain set out 
for South Africa to secure a Transvaal contribution towards the 
war of no less than one hundred millions sterling. The suggestion 
met, however, with but a chilling reception at the hands of the 
‘¢ British inhabitants of the Transvaal”; and, in order that ‘the 
question should be settled ina way which would secure a practically 
immediate result,” 1 the late Colonial Secretary agreed to a Transvaal 
contribution of £30,000,000 only, conditional on a loan of £35,000,000 
being guaranteed by the Imperial Parliament on the security of the 
assets of the Transvaal and the Orange River Colonies. 


1 Mr. Chamberlain at Johannesl urg, January 1903. 
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Our part of the traneaction has long been completed. The 
“A Debt of £35,000,000 loan was guaranteed in 1903 and the 
», Randlords have got their Chinese Ordinance, but 
Honour!” . the practically immediate result” has not yet 
“‘eventuated.” The first instalment of £10,000,000, guaranteed by 
those very ‘‘ British” gentlemen the Rand magnates, was due in Jan- 
uary 1904; the second instalment in January of the present year; and 
the,third falls due in January 1906. Nota penny piece has yet been 
paid! Mr. Austen Chamberlain “hopes” that the first instalment 
may come to hand next year! And all that Mr. Lyttelton, the 
present Colonial Secretary, can say is, that it is “a debt of honour,” 
and that “ to take a security for a debt of honour is, in his opinion, 
an un-Enoglish proceeding!’’ When dealing with a man of honour, 
@ man whose word is his bond, such talk is all very well; but 
when dealing with such un-English gentry as the Randlords some 
more tangible security is to be desired. It is to be feared that the 
financiers of Johannesburg have construed far too literally one of 
the rhetorical flourishes in which Mr. Chamberlain told them, at 
the Wanderers’ Hall, January 16, 1903, “If I know my country- 
men at home, as I think I do, they will value even more the spirit 
in which the offer has been made than they will the relief which it 
is likely to afford to the Exchequer of the country.” It is very 
certain that not one shekel will be forthcoming in January next, 
and the British taxpayer, whether he likes it or not, must “ take the 
will for the deed.” “The most representative gathering of British 
inhabitants of the Transvaal” had no shred of authority to pledge 
the Transvaal Colony to any war contribution whatsoever, and there 
is not the slightest doubt that any truly representative assembly 
would at once refuse to recognise any “obligation of honour” or 
**high Imperial duty” in regard to the whole sorry, sordid farce. 





CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


. SCIENCE. 

THE Twenty-first Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethno- 
logy} contains several monographs of great interest to ethnologists. 
Mr. J. W. Fewkes’ article on the Hopi Katcinas is of special value 
on account of the extensive series of coloured illustrations by native 
artists. The Katcinas are representations of supernatural beings 
used by the Hopi Indians in their ceremonies. “In most cases the 
representations consist of dolls or effigies ; but in the celebrations of 
some of the rites Indians are dressed up to represent the various 
personages, and their heads are covered with symbolic masks. The 
author points out that many of these deities have been derived from 
other tribes, and are of great antiquity. With the spread of edu- 
cation among the Indians the knowledge of the old ritual is rapidly 
dying out, and science owes a debt to patient workers} like Mr. 
Fewkes, who has rescued so much valuable information from obli- 
vion, How rapidly the ancient traditions of the Indians are being 
modified under modern conditions is clearly shown by another article 
in the same volume, by Mr. J. N. B. Hewitt, on Iroquoian Cos- 
mology. In several cases the imported Hebrew mythology has been 
_ amalgamated with the ancient native beliefs, and it is only by com- 
paring the myths as now current among the surviving branches of 
the Five Nations that the extraneous interpolations can be detected. 
This comparison has been carried out very thoroughly by the author, 
and we have now as reliable a record as it is possible to obtain from 
the surviving remnants of the race. How urgent is the necessity 
for obtaining what information we can from some of the remnants 
of the Indian tribes is shown by the experience of Mr. MoGee, 
related in the twenty-second Annual Report of the same institution.” 
At the head of an expedition this well-known ethnologist proceeded 
to a district on the coast of the Gulf of California, where the Tepoka 
Indians had been reported as living so recently as 1894. All traces 
of this tribal remnant had disappeared, and with them their lan- 
guage and traditions. Fortunately the burial customs of some of 

a Twenty firet Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. By J. W. 


Teel pone gp ae 9 if of A Ethnology. By J. W 
5 Report of the Bureau of American . By J. W. 
Powell. Washington, 1904. 
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the extinct tribes have been the means of preserving specimens of 
their industries which would otherwise have been unknown to us. 
Mr. J. W. Fewkes contributes an excellent and well illustrated 
account of excavations made among the Indian ruins and cemeteries 
of the Arizona district. Some of the specimens of pottery obtained 
show that the former inhabitants of these ruins were as proficient 
in the potter’s art as the Funi and Hopi Indians of to-day. The 
attempt made by the author to limit the use of the word “ pueblo” 
to one particular kind of dwelling is unscientific, and can only lead 
to confusion. Wherever Spanish is spoken, practically over a 
whole continent, a village of any kind will always be called a pueblo, 
and to attempt to limit the expression to a special kind of structure 
in a small area appears to be a little quixotic. It leads to such 
sentences as: ‘‘ The clusters of houses in the Pueblo Viejo are not 
pueblos, but are better called composite rancherias.” There is 
very little chance of such a term being generally adopted, certainly 
not in the Spanish countries where these ruins are most abun- 
dant. Mr. ©. Thomas continues his studies of the Mayan Calendar 
Systems, especially with reference to the complicated series of face 
numerals upon which this chronology is based. Although we have 
nothing resembling the Rosetta stone in connection with these 
inscriptions, yet the patient labours of Maudslay, Goodman and 
Thomas are throwing much light upon their meaning, and the time 
may not be far distant when the various experts may agree as to the 
correct method of interpretation, In the meantime there is much 
diversity of opinion, especially with regard to the cycles. The 
second part of this volume is occupied by a very complete descrip- 
tion of the Pawnee Hako ceremony, by Miss A. C. Fletcher. Init 
the words and music of numerous ritual songs are given, together 
with a full account of the ceremonial. Miss Fletcher has been 
exceptionally fortunate in securing the confidence of the few Indians 
familiar with the ritual, and she has made good use of her oppor- 
tunities. 

The Report of Mr. S. P. Langley) Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, for 1904, refers to many matters of general interest, 
especially in connection with the Astro-physical Observatory. The 
improved form of balometer developed by Mr. Langley is already 
giving important results, and as a preliminary result of numerous 
temperature measurements the conclusion has been arrived at that 
the radiation of heat from the sun is not constant, but may vary as 
muchas 10 percent. Should farther observations confirm this 
conclusion it will prove of the greatest importance to mankind, and 
would alone justify the whole of the expenditure on this important 
observatory. Among other good work carried out by the Smith- 


1 Report of S. P. Langley, Seeretary of the Smithsonian Institution, for 1904. 
Wasuington. 1904. 
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sonian Institution during the period included in this report may be 
mentioned the scientific exhibit at the St. Louis Exhibition. From 
personal inspection we can testify to the excellence of that exhibit, 
and to the interest it aroused among many thousands of visitors. 





PHILOSOPHY AND THEOLOGY. 


7 

The fifth and final volume of the encyclopwdic work of Pietro 
Ceretti (Theophilus Eleutherus), Saggio circa la Ragione Logica dv 
Tutte la Cose} demands more space and time for an adequate review 
than are at our disposal, and we labour under the further 
disadvantage of not having seen the preceding volumes. This 
disadvantage is somewhat lessened by the fact that this last volume 
is to a large extent complete in itself, while Professor D’Ercole not 
only assists the reader with a lucid and exhaustive introduction, but 
also gives an outline of the general scope of the work. The two first 
volumes, he tells us, constitute the prolegomena, in which are given 
a resumé of the philosephic thought of Ceretti; while the 
third, fourth and fifth volumes embody his philosophy of nature ; the 
third and fourth volumes deal with astronomy, geology and 
physiology, which the writer describes as mechanical, and these are 
treated speculatively under the three corresponding aspects, We 
are thus prepared for the study of natura biologica or pyschology. 
The key is given in a motto from Plotinus, Nénotc } tporn Sun, 
“ Thought is the first life,” as Professor D’Ercole renders it, “the 
first, that is the highest, the supreme life.” The words, he says, 
are those of Plotinus, but the thought belongs to Plato and Aristotle. 
The learned editor further explains what Ceretti means by natura 
biologica ; but by this term is not intended nature, organic or living 
commonly so-called, but the natural consciousness living the life 
estetica, intelletualle and concetualle in its mode of apprehending and 
expressing nature ; these divisions may be regarded as the emotional, 
cognitive and reflective consciousness respectively; or, as it is 
admirably put, the poetic, the prosaic and the philosophic ways of 
regarding nature. Ceretti, like all modern psychologists, repudiates 
the idea of separate faculties, and under these terms only recognises 
the fact that sometimes one and sometimes the other predominates, 
and, according to the predominating tendency, man is emotional, 
scientific or philosophic. Emotional and scientific minds are often 
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1 Saggio circa La Ragione Logica di Tutti le Cose. Pietro Ceretti. Versione dal 
Latino del Professore Carlo Badini con note ed Introduzione di Professore Pasquale 
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antagonistic, hence the misunderstandings between religion (emotion) 
and science (cognition), but the reflective or philosophic spirit is the 
reconciling medium which embraces the others in a higher concep- 
tion. This way of putting it is instructive and suggestive and 
opens @ way out of many difficulties. As it is impossible within our 
limits to discuss the voluminous exposition of this far reaching 
subject or even to trace its outlines, we must content ourselves 
with a reference or two to interesting points, without committing 
ourselves to entire agreement. Thus the author says, “ The history 
of nature can be no more than the history of the human conscious- 
ness of nature,” which appears to stamp him as an idealist. He 
divides mankind into three stages, natural or primitive or prehistoric ; 
uncivilised and civilised, each stage having its corresponding 
consciousness of nature. The beginnings of civilisation he traces 
to India and China, from whence it spread to Assyria, Chaldea, 
Pheenicia, Egypt, Persia and Greece. But it is not on the material 
side of civilisation that Ceretti dwells, but on its mental and religious 
side. The differences especially between the Persian, Egyptian and 
Greek ‘‘ consciousness” are strikingly depicted; the ‘mystery of 
Egypt” presenting a remarkable contrast to the light of Greece, 
illustrating the gulf between the mystical and the intellectual 
conception of nature. The substance of this volume is, in fact, no 
less uhan an attempt to trace the history of the human mind under 
the three aspects referred to above; but it appears to us that the 
author confines himself somewhat too much to the religious consci- 
ousness, and the science is rather the speculative science of the 
ancients than the experimental science of the moderns. The work 
was written in Latin by Pietro Ceretti, and is translated into very 
clear and readable Italian by Professor Badini. Professor D’Ercole, 
a loyal disciple of Ceretti, contributes a most iliuminating introduc- 
tion of nearly one hundred and forty pages, at the close of which he 
pays a deserved tribute of admiration to Signora Franzosini-Ceretti, 
who has devoted herself to the memory of her distinguished father. 

Mr. Mc(abe, in The Religion of Woman, has hit upon a subject 
of extraordinary interest, of which he has not made the most; the 
work might have been more properly entitled Religion and Woman, 
for there is not much in it of what can be called the religion of 
woman. The subject is therefore in reality a much larger one than 
the title indicates. Mr. McCabe appears to have hit upon a para- 
dox—or, at least, thinks he has—bnt he throws no light upon it; 
it is that, whereas woman has done nearly everything for religion 
religion has done nothing for woman. Well, we know that woman 
is an inconsistent being, but we doubt if she is as inconsistent as 
the paradox presumes, Religion, according to Mr. McCabe, and 
especially the Christian religion, has inflicted innumerable injuries 


1 The Religion of Woman. By Joseph McCabe. London: Watts & Co, 1905. 
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on woman, and affords an unpleasing contrast to the Pagan treat- 
ment of the sex; this is called an historical study, but history does 
not support that view. Mr. McCabe warns us that in attempting 
to form an estimate of the position of woman in Christian times we 
must not allow ourselves to be led away by a few (there are in 
reality a very large number) examples of women enjoying a large 
amount of freedom and exercising a large amount of political and 
intellectual influence. But this is exactly what he himself does in 
considering the position of woman under Paganism. The legal 
disabilities of woman during the Christian era have been more 
theoretical than real, while her social freedom has always far ex- 
czeded any she enjoyed in ancient civilisations. As this is the 
principal point in the book, it is the only one we need notice. 

We have a batch of cheap paper-covered but well printed and 
readable books from the Rational Press Association. The first is a 
reprint of Mr. W. R. Greg’s The Creed of Christendom. Though 
critical scholarship has left Mr. Greg behind, the work is not with- 
out value, and was at the time it was written a fine example of 
the production of an independent mind. In this edition the original 
work is considerably abridged. Mr. Greg was a rational Theist, so 
that in some respects this work differs from most of those issued by 
the Rationalist Press Association. 

Do We Believe ?? is an analysis of the voluminous correspondence 
provoked by this question in the Daily Telegraph last antumn. Mr. 
Hedderwick treats this remarkable manifestation of religious interest 
with great fairness, and disengages from it some of the underlying 
religious ideas which possess the mind of many people who appear 
to be searching for trath independent of ecclesiastical authority. 
Though the episode is already a thing of the past, the matters dealt 
with by Mr. Hedderwick are of permanent interest. 

Christianity and Rationalism on Trial,’ by various writers on 
the Rationalistic side, is a continuation of the Clarion controversy, 
which we should imagine is about worn out by this time. We have 
neither the time nor patience of eighteenth-century readers for in- 
terminable answers, and answers to answers, and soon ad infinitum. 

The Children’s Book of Moral Lessons,* by F. J. Gould, coming 
from the same publishers, is a refreshing change from arid contro- 
versy. We have before commended Mr. Gould’s work, but he has 
done nothing better than this. Mr. Gould is showing us the way 
to solve the problem how to train a child in morality without 
the interference of denominational or undenominational religion. 

1 The Creed of Christendom. By W. R. Greg. (Cheap Reprints.) London: 
Watts & Oo. 

2 Do We Believe? An Analysis of a Great Correspondence. By John Allan 
Hedderwick. London: Watts & Co. 

3 Christianity and Rationalism on Trial. The Christian Defences Answered. By 


Joseph McCabe, Charles Watts, and other Writers. London: Watts & Co. 
4 Children’s Book of Moral Lessons. By F.J. Gould. London: Watts & Co. 
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Mr, Gould has not only the instinct of a true teacher, but the 
sympathy and imagination which are indispensable to reach the mind 
of the child. 

Mr. Swift is not so much a revolutionist as a rebel against the 
present state of society, and though we say “ present state,” we might 
say continuous, for the present is only a continuation of the past 
under another form. Men are, and always have been, slaves—they 
only change their masters—the old tyrants are dead, but now one 
tyrant is supreme and ubiquitous—Property. Mr. Swift dwells 
almost with gusto upon the iniquities committed by the wealthy upon 
the poor, and endeavours to rouse the poor to a sense of their 
wrongs. The book’ is based upon the condition of labour in 
America, which used to be called the land of the free, according to 
Mr. Swift it is now a nation of serfs if not of slaves. 

The orthodox attacks upon Haeckel having failed, Mr. Child 2 
takes up the battle in defence of religion from another point of 
view, which from certain indications we take to be the Sweden- 
borgian. Consequently his criticism is less trite, if his philosophy 
is not altogether convincing, though there is a good deal to be said 
for it. Mr. Child knows more of science, is a better philosopher 
than most “orthodox” apologists, and makes many good points 
against the dogmatic evolutionists and the monists. He presents 
much that is worth careful consideration. Mr. Child accepts the 
principle of evolution, but rejects the universal application of natural 
selection, while allowing it may have some value in accounting for 
variations, he contends that it cannot be the cause of origins. 





SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


It is not every historian who will agree with all the opinions 
expressed by Dr. Emil Reich in his Imperialism : Its Prices, Its 
Vocation. The scheme of the book—or pamphlet, as Dr. Reich 
prefers to call it—is an attempt to sum up plainly, yet fully, such 
causes, influences, and prices of Imperialism as can be clearly learnt 
from an attentive study of general history. The underlying theory 
is that Imperialism is produced, not by many little causes, but by a 
few great causes. Empires are not matters of choice, but of geo- 
graphical and historical (or more briefly geo-political) circumstances. 


1 Human Submission. (Part Second.) By Morrison J. Swift. Philadelphia : The 
Liberty Press. 1905. 

2 Root Principles in Rational and Spiritual Things, including an Examination of 
Haeckel’s Riddle. By Thomas Child. London: H. R. Allenson. 

% Imperialism : Its Prices: Its Vocation. By Emil Reich, Doctor Juris. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1905. 

















Dividing his subject into the following sections: (1) Imperialism 
and Man; (2) Imperialism and Women ; (3) Imperialism and Re- 
ligion ; (4) Imperialism and Intellect; Dr. Reich deals with the 
Empires of Rome, the United States, Germany, Great Britain, and 
Roman Catholicism, taking these as types, and regarding them, with 
the exception of Rome, not so much as a student as a man of the 
world with personal experience, This is just where, in our opinion, 
Dr. Reich has gone wrong. For one man to know intimately all 
the phases of life in the typical Empires of Europe and America, 
and to jadge of the effect of something vaguely known as Imperial- 
ism ypon their character and conduct is impossible. Nothing is 
more dangerous than for a foreigner to generalise upon the character 
of a nation from the individuals whom he casually meets during.a few 
years’ sojourn in a strange country. To assert that England has clearly 
been Imperialist, in fact or intention, ever since 1154 is, to our mind, 
Imperialism run mad. It is true that, even in Saxon times, our 
Kings assumed the style of Emperor, but it was only a personal pride 
which prompted, from the break up of the Roman Empire, every 
petty knight who had conquered a few neighbouring provinces to 
style himself Emperor of Rome or of the world. In his treatment 
of the effect of Imperialism upon man and woman, Dr. Reich has 
struck an original idea, but one to our mind largely false. American 
men are toned down to uniformity, and this is the penalty they 
have to pay for their Imperialism. In so far as this uniformity 
exists—and that it exists to the extent or character that Dr. Reich 
asserts, we greatly doubt—it is due rather, in our opinion, to the 
natural efforts of men striving after wealth, than to any idea of 
Empire building. And just as the men have lost their individuality 
—the last thing we imagined they would have lost—“ so American 
women were compelled instinctively to drop a goodly portion of 
that feminine tenderness, naiveté, spontaneity, charm and modesty, 
which were of no use whatever in the one task that their men had set 
themselves.” Not having visited the United States, we are not 
prepared to meet this wholesale charge, but the few American women 
we have had the honour of meeting certainly showed none of this 
loss, and from our knowledge of American literature we should have 
no hesitation in saying the above description is a gross exaggeration. 
And as the Americans have sacrificed their individuality, so, says 
Dr. Reich, have the Russians. The Russian peasant submits to 
autocracy not because he is ignorant and illiterate, but becanse, 
forsooth, “he is seized with the pride and fever of Imperialism.” 
There are no doubt many advantages in a pamphlet, but we should 
have liked to see some evidence of such an amazing assertion. 
Russian politics are buried in obscurity, but no one pretends that 
the present war is anything but unpopular in Russia. Dr. Reich 
appears to us to have fallen into these and other astonishing blun- 
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ders because he has omitted from start to finish to define what he 
means by Imperialism. If he means race-supremacy, one can 
understand that to some extent his views may be correct. But 
race-supremacy is not the last word in Imperialism, As a prophet 
Dr. Reich has failed almost as egregiously as Mr. Chamberlain. His 
forecasts of events in Manchuria have been completely falsified, and 
this does not strengthen our confidence in his prediction that the 
only result of the disasters in the East will be that the Russians 
‘‘ will acquiesce in the Tsar's autocracy with still greater enthu- 
siasm.” This is no doubt a brilliant and original piece of work, 
but we cannot help feeling that Dr. Reich’s striving for origin- 
ality has led him into a maze of inconsistencies and false 
analogies. 

Readers of the WESTMINSTER REVIEW will require no persuasion 
from us to read Mr. Godard’s Racial Supremacy, being Studies in 
Imperialism, which had its origin in a series of articles contributed 
to that periodical. Although each was written independently they are 
united by the same purpose, and in this revised and expanded form 
they now form a collective and comprehensive study of modern 
Imperialism. Unlike Dr. Reich, Mr. Godard carefully defines 
Imperialism as the dominance of various peoples by one people, i.c., 
racial supremacy. Dr. Reich avows himself not anti-Imperialist, 
and therefore we may conclude that he is in favour of race-supre- 
macy, although he sees the cost, or rather part of the cost. Mr. 
Godard is much more thorough, logical and consistent. The penalty 
is not merely loss of individuality—the mere levelling down to a 
common standard— it entails loss of moral character. “ Racial 
supremacy,” says Mr. Godard, ‘is disastrous, not merely to the 
subservient, but to the dominant race. Imperialism destroys all 
that is best and noblest in a nation, and is alike inimical to social 
development, to moral progress, and to general well-being. True 
greatness is found within rather than without. It is not given to 
many men to rule others wisely or well; it is the man who rules 
himself that is really great. And it is not the nation which seeks 
to conquer or to govern others, but the nation which conquers and 
governs itself that attains to majesty.” As Mr. Godard points out, 
we had proof of all this whilst Mr. Chamberlain’s false Imperialism 
swayed the masses of this country during the South African War. 
Such Imperialism is opposed im toto to Liberalism. The basis of 
Liberalism is equality of rights and equality of opportunities, 
Modern Imperialism is the denial of such rights. Mr. Godard sets 
out the case of India. This is too large a subject to discuss here, 
but we quite agree that a start should be made in giving the nation 
some small share in the administration of their own country. We 


1 Racial Supremacy: Being Studies in Imperialism. By John George Godard. 
Edinburgh : George A. Morton. London: Simpkino, Marshall & Co., Ltd. 1905. 
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are in thorough accord with Mr. Godard, that no Empire which 
depends upon force and not upon the consent of its component 
parts has a chance of survival. The dependencies of Great Britain 
are a source of weakness to the extent that they are not self- 
governing. With self-governing units, federated by common aspira- 
tions and purposes, such an Empire as this all Liberals can 
support. But, as Mr. Godard says, let us free our minds of all 
cant. Do not let us talk of promoting the cause of progress, peace 
and brotherhood whilst destroying the liberties of other people’s ; 
let us purge ourselves of the lust of conquest, the love of power 
and the pride of race, and if by those unseen economic laws we are 
driven by crcumstances to spread over the globe, let us honestly 
confess that we do so in search of markets or what-not, and cease 
to preach, like the missionary, of the wonderful benefits we desire 
to confer upon the people we conquer and deprive of their liberties. 
But, as Mr, Godard reminds us, Great Britain has acquired dominion 
over a quarter of the globe. It is too late to withdraw from the 
self-imposed task. We must get through with it somehow. The 
task is herculean, and it will remain insoluble unless we make it 
our principal and primary object to teach our subjects to govern 
themselves. Unfortunately this is the last resource of the Tory 
statesman, who always has plenty of reasons for alleging that the 
people are not yet jit for self-government. As Mr. John Morley said, 
you might as well attempt to teach a man to swim on dry land. In 
whatever stage of development mankind may be in, they are always 
fit for some form, however primitive, of self-government. The un- 
cultured Tory seems to imagine that the savage is even lower than 
the animals, Men in a primitive condition, as every student knows, 
are more bound by custom and self-imposed rules than in later 
stages. Despotism, however benevolent, spells ultimate disintegra- 
tion. As Sir Henry Cotton says, ‘‘ autonomy and not assimilation 
is the keynote of England’s true relations with her great Colonies ; 
it is the keynote also of India’s destiny.” Yes, England must be 
the mother of free peoples, but to attain this she herself must be 
free. In our opinion—and we say this deliberately—Mr. Godard 
has produced a work of sterling merit ; a work which will make its 
mark wherever it is read—in fact an epoch-making book. 

The author of The Yellow War! prefers to remain incognito, 
although, no doubt, in certain journalistic circles, he bears a well- 
known name, The book consists of isolated stories of the terrible 
war now being waged in the Far Hast, and they are written by an 
eye-witness, who, with a rashness and almost folly, of which he was 
fully conscious, was frequently in the line of fire, carrying his life 
in hishand. These stories are veritable word-pictures, clear cut as 


1 The Yellow War. By‘‘O.” Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. 1905. 
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crystal, and told, as only such stories can be told, by a skilled 
journalist, who has gone through all the experiences of the 
combatants saving the actual hand-to-hand business. Some of the 
incidents here told have already appeared in the Press, for the 
majority of the sketches have appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
For instance, the single combat between a little Japanese and a 
gigantic Russian officer, with two armies looking on. The Russian’s 
sword snaps at the hilt, which he hurls in despair at his opponent. 
With the agility of a squirrel the little Japanese leaps aside—the 
two-handed sword of his fathers raised to strike. The end has 
come, and the rifles quiver in the on-lookers’ hands, But no—the 
blow never falls; with a side sweep, which was the stoutest and 
noblest stroke that ever swordsman struck, Tokugawa (such was his 
name) flings his weapon from him, and then with naked hands the 
champions close. Fair-haired giant and swarthy pigmy. It is all 
over in a few seconds. By some occult leverage—some subtle 
science, in which mind triumphs over muscle—Tokugawa flings his 
great opponent to the ground and kneels upon his chest. Again 
the cheer rings out. The Russians even join, for the magnanimity of 
the sword has not escaped them. We see the little Jap assist his 
adversary to rise; we see the mutual gifts, and then each strides 
back to his lines, and not till each, after a farewell wave, has taken 
cover, is a shot fired. This is only a sample of what the reader will 
find. For ourselves, we were not satisfied till we had read the book 
from cover to cover. 

Postal Anomalies and their Effects‘ consists of the speeches made 
by Sir George Drummond, the Hon. Mr. Scott, Sir Mackenzie 
Bowell, and Sir Richard Cartwright, in the Canadian Senate against 
certain oppressive regulations now enforced by the British Post 
Office. Here was a splendid opportunity for the present Govern- 
ment if they had really cared for the principle of reciprocity. In 
consequence of the resolution moved at the Colonial Conference in 
1902, Canada reduced its rate for newspapers and periodicals for 
transmission to every part of the Empire; but the British General 
Post Office, although Mr. Austin Chamberlain was then Postmaster- 
General, made no reciprocal reduction whatever. So much for 
our Imperial thinking, so-called statesmen of the Chamberlain 
type. 

We have not the patience to discuss The Labour Day? by Mr. M. 
Maltman Barrie, who poses as the true friend of the working-man, 
and seeks to persuade him that Free Trade is inimical to his interests, 
and that all other questions should be subordinated to that of an 
eight hours’ day. His pamphlet, if it is read, which we trust it will 
not be, is only calculated to create a division in the ranks of the 


1 Pogal Anomalies and their Effects. Montreal, Canada: Foster Brown Company, 
Ltd. 1905. 

2 The Labour Day. Protection and Free Trade from the Workman’s Point of 
View. By M. Maltman Barrie. London : George Vickers. 1905. 
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friends of progress, and to play into the hands of its enemies. It 
consists of mere special pleading from a narrow, selfish point of 
view. And if Mr. Barrie really believes what he writes, we can 
only pity his ignorance upon all economic questions, and his folly in 
political wrecking. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


/ 

The Pentland Rising and Rullion Green,! by Professor C. S. Terry, 
detail the history of a little-known episode in the history of.post- 
Restoration Scotland. R, L. Stevenson made it the subject of an 
early essay, and modern historians have both indicated the causes 
which brought about the rising and the results that flowed from it. 
But no attempt has hitherto been made either to describe the rising 
itself or the battle that quelled it. Episcopacy had been restored. 
Conventicleism, in consequence, had begun. The Presbyterians, 
who refused to accept the ministrations of the licenssd curates, 
began to hold field meetings; trade was stagnant and disaffection 
general, more especially in the south-west shires. The rising of 1666 
was quite unpremeditated, and arose through Maclellan of Barscobe 
—who had, with other irreconcilables, been driven by the Whig- 
hunters to the hills and mosses for safety—having had his indig- 
nation aroused by seeing three or four soldiers driving before them 
“a company of poor neighbour-men ” to thresh the corn of an old 
man who had fled to escape the fines for non-attendance at church. 
A scuffle ensued, a soldier fell wounded, and his fellows surrendered 
to superior numbers. This ill-concerted rebellion lasted for fifteen 
days ; bata puny force of nine hundred men could not longer menace 
disciplined authority. Professor Terry has furnished us with an 
exhaustive monograph of great historical value, furnished with two 
maps, the one showing the routes of the insurgents and the royal 
forces, the other illustrating the battle itself. 

In his preface to Sydney Smith,” Mr. George W. E. Russell says, 
“T have been working in a harvest-field where a succession of 
diligent gleaners had preceded me.” Saba, Lady Holland’s 
Memoir and Mrs. Austin’s Selection of Letters have hitherto con- 
stituted the sole biography of this remarkable man; but they are 
lamentably inaccurate in dates, Other and later monographs exist, 
but they have added little or nothing to what was already known. 
Mr. Russell’s work is the outcome of his own life-long devotion to 

1 The Pentland Rising and Rullion Green, 1666. By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A., 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History in the University of Aberdeen. Glasgow: 
James MacLehose and Sons. 


2 Sydney Smith. By George W. E. Russell. English Men of Letters. London : 
Macmillan & Co. 1905 
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Sydney Smith’s writings. In many respects, particularly in his 
dislike to emotionalism in religion, Sydney Smith does not differ 
from his contemporaries; but in liberality of sentiment, con- 
spicuously exhibited on behalf of Catholic emancipation, he was 
half a century in advance of them. Mr. Russell has written a very 
readable account of a singularly engaging personage, whose 
traditional witticisms have tended to obscure in the minds of the 
many the more spiritual side of his character. 

Mr. W. Teignmouth Shore’s Dickens! is a delightful booklet, 
illustrative of his dictum that “writers must be judged by their 
gifts, not by their limitations.” It may perhaps savour of heresy 
to proclaim that beneath the pure gold of Dickens’ best work lies 
a considerable amount of dross: cold phrase-making, extravagance 
of emotion and of farce. “ Dickens,” writes his latest biographer, 
‘could see into a child’s heart, could see things with a child’s 
eyes, and understand the wonders that fill a child’s mind, and has 
drawn for us some of the most truthful pictures of childhood and 
inexplicable mystery, some of it the most untrue. It is almost 
heresy to write it, but Little Nell and Paul Dombey are not living 
children, but dolls.” To our thinking, Mr. Teignmouth Shore 
underrates the Zale of Two Cities. There is a good reproduction 
of Maclise’s portrait of Dickens, his wife and her sister, sketched in 
1843. 

Herr Holzhausen’s book 2 is, as he himself warns us, not a history: 
it is a picture of English society in the time of Napoleon I., in 
which special attention is paid to the changes in opinion and 
attitude towards the great Emperor on the part of Byron and of 
our country. He begins with a very exhaustive study of the 
developments of English public opinion with regard to France and 
Napoleon from 1789 to Byron’s visit to the British Army in the 
Peninsula in 1809, from which he returned with the two first cantos 
of Childe Harold, which was published in 1812. This is the first 
of his poems in which Byron speaks of Napoleon, and he names him 
the ‘‘ Scourge of the World.” In 1815, after Napoleon’s surrender, 
he addresses him thus: 

** And now thou art a nameless thing, 
So abject—yet alive.” 
None the less, he speaks of the fallen despot, after his death, as 
“a feature of heaven in power” and “a noble creature of earth.’ 
The fact is that Napoleon was so immeasurable that, not only were 
there hundreds of different and contradictory opivions about him, 
but that each of his critics has at various times held different and 
contradictory opinions of him. And this applies to our national 
views, as well as to the individual views of Byron. Herr Holzhausen 


1 Dickens, By W. Teignmouth Shore. Miniature Series of Great Writers. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Co. 1904. 

® Bonaparte, Byron, und die Briters. Von Paul Holzhausen. Frankfurt a. M. : 
M. Diesterweg. 
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has traced these changes of opinion most carefully, and generally 
with fairness. He has studied the journalism of the period— 
English, French and German—to an extraordinary degree, Thus, 
alluding to the fact that Napoleon perhaps never heard of Byron, 
he tells us that the poet’s name occurs in the Moniteur of March 17, 
1814. He has studied with equal minuteness all the English 
memoirs that appeared in the last century. Lastly, we can praise 
the book as possessing an excellent index. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


To the world outside the domains of the Tsar, Maxim Gorky is 
best known as a writer of short stories remarkable for their intense 
realism. His Three of Them! reveals him as a novelist of extra- 
ordinary power and depth of sympathy, voicing the inarticulate 
cries of a patient but long-oppressed race. The translation reads 
very smoothly. We are pleased to find that it has already gone 
into a second popular edition. It is a marvellous shilling’s worth, 

A very welcome book is Meals Medicinal,? the author’s intention 
being to instruct “readers . . . how to choose meats and drinks 
which can afford precisely the same remadial elements for effecting 
cures a3 medicinal drugs have hitherto been relied upon to bring 
about.” Its 750 pages are filled with most interesting, extremely 
useful information and recipes, which can be used with confidence, 
having been carefully prepared by a doctor of medicine. The 
indexes will be found of great value, one of them being devoted to 
“ diseases and minor ailments, with the different dishes and drinks 
proper and sufficieht for the curative treatment of each malady,” 
arranged in alphabetical order. 

Le Prisme,® by M.M. Paul and Victor Margueritte, may be taken 
as a protest against those mariages de convenance, the disastrous fraits 
of which form the stock-in-trade of nine-tenths of French fiction. 
Pierre Urtrel, in epite of his superficial talents and good looks, is a 
pinchbeck ‘‘ hero,” in many respects neither better nor worse than 
most other young men who have had the misfortune to be brought 
up, by a doting and ambitious mother, in a like social environment. 
Glib of tongue, ard with good prospects of succeeding at the Bar, 
his sole aim in life is to marry money—wmoney preferably allied 
with beauty of the physical order, which alone appeals to his volup- 
tuous nature. To attain this shameless end, mother and son work 


1 Three of Them. By Maxim Gorky. Translated by A. Linden. London: T, 
Fisher Unwin. 1905. 

2 Meals Medicinal. By W. T. Fernie, M.D. Bristol: John Wright & Co. Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co. 

8 Le Prisme. Par Pau! et Victor Margueritte. Paris: Librairie Plon. 
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together with a zeal worthy of the highest cause, and their efforts 
are not unrewarded. Yet, meautime, happiness combined with a 
fair share of this world’s goods passes him by, his eyes being too 
clouded by sordid ambitions to perceive the love that might have 
supplied the moral strength that he lacked. 

The Religion of Evelyn Hastings,’ by Victoria Cross, is not of much 
importance to any one, although the lady herself formulated it some- 
what elaborately for the benefit of a society beauty to whom Angli- 
canism failed to appeal. At the age of seven, when building a 
castle on the sands, she hears a voice saying, ‘‘ You must go home.” 
On reaching home she finds her mother’s ward in the throes of 
death. When shut up in a rat-ridden cell for the space of a night, 
through the malice of a sour-tempered French governess, she knows 
no fear, being conscious that she is under divine protection. To 
the disgust of her mother, she makes a love-marriage with Captain 
Durham, who, after the briefest of honeymoons, is ordered to the front, 
where he is soon wounded, and reported dead. His bride, however, 
is obstinate in her belief that the report is unfounded, “ Everybody 
agreed it was horrible for a dead husband to be received like 
that, even if his widow had prayed, and all that. It seemed so 
irreligious. And to her immense relief no one called upon her for 
quite a little time afterwards.” 

The first chapter of L’ Amant et le Médecin,? by M. Gabriel de la 
Rochefoucauld, constitutes the last act in a drama of illicit love, the 
mainsprings of which are jealousy, first of the husband, secondly 
and chiefly, of the physician, whose moral authority has nowadays 
usurped the place of the confessor. “How many of my colleagues,” 
says Dr. Rielle, “ seek, by means of women, to marry the rich widow 
who is their patient... . Women are easy to dupe. Besides, 
how many means of captivating has the doctor at his disposal! She 
is afraid of illness, ugliness and suffering. The doctor treats, avoids 
and mitigates these scourges.” 

In these days of slovenly, flashy writing, it is a rare intellectual 
treat to sit down and read a series of short papers of such uniform 
excellence as The Stone Lady,* &c. None who have enjoyed The Souls 
of the Streets, by Mr. Arthur Ransome, need be told that he is 
master of a prose at once distinguished, musical, and simple with 
the simplicity that conceals art. In The Stone Lady we are brought 
into intimate touch with the brooding, twilight mystery of an old- 
world garden, wherein a girl and boy wander at their will, and, 
with the innocent paganism of childhood, unconsciously pay rever- 
ence tothe nameless goddess, who symbolises to them the neglected 

1 The Religion of Evelyn Hastings. By Victoria Cross. London and Newcastle- 


on-Tyne: The Walter Scott Publishing Company. 
2 L’ Amant et le Médecin. Par Gabriel de la Rochefoucauld. Paris: Calmann 


vy: 
* The Stone Lady. Ten Little Papers and two Mad Stories. By Arthur Ransome. 
London: 8. C. Brown, Lungham & Co. 1905. 
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genius of the place. “The Glory of Golden Wood ” is the apotheosis 
of the St. Martin’s summer, which is, as it were, the advent of a 
short-lived spring, when, after the first chill of autumn, all the 
world wakes again in the beauty of birth. Another and a sinister 
note is struck in “The Incense Burners” where a tyrannical supersti- 
tion is killed by the death of its last and loveliest victim. ‘‘ The Great 
Down-trodden” reveals the poetry dormant in things so prosaic asa 
pair of boots. “Indians are treading in the forest; little ladies 
are walking together in the tea-gardens of Japan; tiny slippers are 
flashing under frilled petticoats in the swish of the dance. . 
Noblest of all is the service of those old broken boots that carry 
tired feet in rhythmic, shuffling tramp along the great high roads 
that lead through lazy lands from lack of work to lack of work, and 
on, to seek for work again.” 

Schoolroom Humour, by Dr. Macnamara, is an amusing collection 
of school anecdotes, some of which have already appeared in print, 
and will be read with pleasure. 

Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode have issued two very dainty bijou 
editions of the Baptismal Service, one bound in vellum, the other in 
silver representing angel faces, which are very suitable as presents, 
and are sure to be treasured by the little ones later in life. 





POETRY. 


Every reader of anthologies is familiar with the name of Phineas 
Fletcher as the author of an elaborately allegorical poem, nowadays 
little talked of and still less read, entitled Zhe Purple Island , or, 
the Isle of Man. The sub-title is misleading to us moderns, for its 
subject is solely concerned with man in his physical formation, 
moral attributes, and his relation to God. It occupies a middle 
place between the The Faerie Queen and Paradise Lost, Like Her- 
rick, Herbert, and Treherne, Phineas Fletcher was a country parson. 
The Spenser of his Age, being Selected Poetry from the Works of 
Phineas Fletcher,? which extend over four volumes in Dr. Grosart’s 
Fuller Worthies Library (1869), is a happy compilation. In our 
author's use of ‘‘conceits,” he is, says Mr. Walter Jerrold, in the 
Introduction, “no less happy than other poets of his century, who 
made of conceit-poetry something of a new power; and of his epi- 
grammatic condensation many instances might be cited, while to his 
happy use of adjectives we owed ‘idle tears’ long before Tennyson 
made the phrase familiar.” In the Collection of Short Quotations 

1 Schoolroom Humour, By Dr. Macnamara. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


® The Spenser of his Age: being Selected Poetry from the Works of Phineas Fletcher. 
With an Introduction, &. Oottingham near Hull: J. R. Tutin. 1905. 
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we meet with “ Faint heart fair lady ne'er could win”; “ Beauty 
when most uncloth’d is clothéd best,” and other well-known but 
commonly misquoted passages. 

John Donne, Selected Poems; Henry King, Elegies, &c.; Izaak 
Walton, Verse-Remains,! form the fifth volume of the Orinda Booklets 
—a charming and scholarly series of reprints, on which their pub- 
lisher may be heartily congratulated. Anthology-makers have done 
scant justice to Donne, and practically ignored his two friends, King 
and Walton. The former’s verses have not been reprinted since 
1843, and then only in part. He is here represented by a small 
collection, chiefly of his elegiac poems, which deserve reproduction, 
if only for the sake of their delicate fancy and tenderness. All 
three poets have the merits and defects of the so-called “ meta- 
physical” school. 

A Song to David,? by Christopher Smart, is regarded by Mr. J. 
Churton Collins as ‘‘ the one rapt strain in the poetry of the eighteenth 
century, the work of a poet who, though he produced much, has not 
produced elsewhere a single line which indicates the power here dis- 
played.” It is, nevertheless, far from being a faultless masterpiece, 
as, for instance: 

“When up to heaven his thoughts he piled 
From fervent lips fair Michal smiled, 
As blush to blush she stood ; 
And chose herself the queen, and gave 
Her utmost from her heart—‘ so brave, 
And plays his hymns so good.’” 


Compare this stanza, which ends in bathos, with the exultant 
rapture of the last but one: 


“ Glorious the northern lights a-stream, 
Glorious the song when God’s the theme ; 
Glorious the thunder’s roar; 
Glorious Hosannah from the den ; 
Glorious the Catholic Amen ; 
Glorious the martyr’s gore.” 


Mr. T. R. Tatin very properly presents us with the poem as a 
whole, other modern editors having exercised their wits in abridg- 
ing and re-arranging its eighty-six stanzas, in order to render them 
more acceptable to the general reader. In his opinion, the only 
intelligible and consistent abridgment for the purpose of an anthology 
would be to leave out stanzas xxx—xxxvii. and none other. The 
notes are short but sufficient, and the noun-index will be appreciated 
by serious students. 


1 John Donne, Selected Poems; Henry King, Elegies, &c.; Izaak Walton, Verse- 
Remains. Cottingham near Hull: J. R. Tutin. 


2 Christopher Smart: A Song to David. Cottingham near Hull: J. R. Tutin. 
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